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Farm Wife 


By Judith Edwards 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


F RANKLIN — There is an occupation 
here in rural Vermont that you won't 
find listed in the State Employment roles, 
nor could you file for it in the unem- 
ployment office. Though it's an abso- 
lutely vital part of the economy here, to 
say nothing of being the heart of many a 
Vermont family, it is an occupation that 
has no union, few fringe benefits and il- 
lusive tangible rewards. But the job does 
have its own, time-tested job description, 
one that holds up here in Vermont today 
— maybe especially today. 

Sue Stanley, Mrs. Earl Stanley, has this 
occupation. She is a farm wife on a 
750-acre dairy farm in this northern 
Vermont township. I got to know her 
over the course of a year, and during that 
time I changed my own idea of what a 
farm wife was all about. 

I had gone in search of a modern farm 
woman who really was living a fulfilled, 
productive life — a life that I knew would 
be dramatically opposed to most of the 
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media rhetoric about liberation and most 
of the touted freedoms that go with that 
particular modern emancipation. But be- 
lieving that freedom, beyond certain 
basics of physical liberty, is essentially 
something inside people, I figured I 
would try to find and write about a 
woman who was living a life, though 
possibly 180-degrees different from minę, 
who was truły liberated. 

"My immediate reaction to the word 
'liberated' is, 'Oh, I've been liberated for 
years!' And I'm proud to be a Mrs.," says 
Sue Stanley. "To me it doesn't signify 
much. Whatever you're called, you can 
still be a happy person." 

Happiness — perhaps something morę 
like inner peace and security — shines 
out from Sue's elear, light blue eyes, and 
glows from her face, one as quick to ex- 
press warmth as it is to show concern. 

"People sometimes wonder why, with 
my education, I say that Y 11 probably 
never work full-time away from home. 


But, you see, I'm needed here. I have a 
job. And with my husband doing his 
least intense work between milkings — 
that is between ten and four during the 
day — Yd miss so much of the marriage 
relationship if I were to work outside the 
farm." 

Sue majored in Home Economics at the 
University of Vermont, and her husband 
Earl, who bought the farm from his father 
(the farm that has been the home of seven 
generations of Stanleys) majored in Ag- 
riculture at UVM. You might say that 
both the Stanleys were bred to the life 
they are leading — which says a lot about 
their comfort in it. Sue comes from a fam¬ 
ily of dairy farmers, and she grew up ex- 
pecting to do just what she is doing today 
— sharing one half of the goals and work- 
ing life of a well-managed, growing farm. 

When I first met Sue it was in the 
Winter and she was preparing a supper 
which she would put in the oven while 
doing the evening chores. It was a cold. 










bleak evening, right in the middle of an 
unwelcome January thaw, and the snów 
on the ground was patchy while the 
combination of mud and barren trees was 
Vermont at its least pleasant. But in Sue's 
kitchen, which she had remodeled to her 
own specifications in the Stanleys' large, 
1820 farmhouse, it was warm and com- 
fortably cluttered. Since the Stanleys 
were in the process of redoing the three 
front rooms that comprise the left wing of 
their house, the kitchen served for the 
time being as the living area as well. It is 
an efficient wide corridor with a window 
facing the milking barn in back, and it 
broadens at one end into a dining and sit- 
ting area. 


"My immediate reaction to the words 
' liberated ' is, 'Oh, I've been liberated 
for years. And Im proud to be a Mrs.' " 
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Supper in the oven, Sue begins to do 
the evening chores. "Mafk," she calls to a 
son who is glued to a Friday evening 
television show, "Fm going to the barn." 

"Bye, Mom," says three-year-old Lois. 

Wayne, the Stanleys' eleven-year-old, 
is already starting his own chores when 
we arrive at the heifer barn, making the 
trip by truck. I said something about how 
it seemed unusual to travel from one part 
of a Vermont farm to another by truck, 
down a rather long road. I asked Sue 
about all that space. "Weil, this is really 
three farms," she said. "The original one 
Earl grew up on, and we bought two 
morę. Why, with 750 acres, I even go to 
one of my gardens by truck." 

We entered the barn and Sue picked up 
a shovel. "This is my job every night, in 
all seasons, and this year Wayne has been 
joining me. I scrape down, give the cows 
hay and sawdust and old hay for bed- 
ding." Three very young pigs raised their 


voices for some dinner. 

I watched Sue at work. She is a striking 
woman, not a bit less so wearing barn 
jeans and old rubber boots, scraping and 
shoveling. I marveled out loud at the 
stamina it must take to have one's work 
be so "every day." 

"Earl milks 250," Sue told me, almost 
as if that fact in itself were an explanation 
for her own energy. "I don't milk regu- 
larly, but I know how to and I always 
keep up with the new equipment and 
could take over in any emergency. Except 
for one hired hand in the early part of the 
day, Tm the only farm hand. I have to be 
ready in case something goes wrong with 
the feeding equipment, and I feed the 
smali calves." The farm is highly 
mechanized, and Earl figures his milking 
takes him two hours and fifteen minutes, 
after which he comes in the house for 
either breakfast or supper, which Sue 
usually has waiting. 


By now, Tm curious about meeting Earl 
and also seeing the new milking parlor 
that the Stanleys had installed last year. 
After a quick trip to the house (for me to 
take a pili to counteract my allergy to 
hay), we enter the cement and stainless 
Steel world of a modern dairy farirTs milk¬ 
ing parlor. Earl, a big man with massive 
arms and curly black hair, was doing 
something which looked like washing the 
cows as they went into the stalls of milk¬ 
ing machinery. He gave us a hello, a 
friendly grin, and Sue and I walked back 
into the barn so she could feed the new 
calves and a family of cats. 

Earl and I would talk another time 
about dairy farming and land use, but 
that winter evening he was tired, fighting 
a cold, and the supper (a delicious cas- 
serole of rice and hamburger and 
creamed soup, that Tve served sińce to 
my own family) was quiet. It was quiet, 
that is, except for Lois — a sunny, talka- 
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tive little girl who is treated by everyone 
in the family as if she were a very special 
pleasure. She is. 

"Oh, we enjoy Lois so much, she's so 
affectionate," Sue says scooping the 
young child in her arms and giving her a 
big bear hug. "Lois is adopted, and we've 
been so lucky. I can't have morę children, 
and we had so wanted to have a little girl 
to complete our family. She's been with 
us sińce just after she was born, and it 
was so right. Even though she looks very 
much like the boys, we're very open 
about her being adopted. I think that's 
the only thing to do." 

Lois busily helps her mother elear the 
table, and then runs over to me with a 
pretty hat that Sue will sit down and 
finish knitting for her later that evening. 
Patchwork quilts, intricately knitted 
sweaters, and just about all the clothes 
that the children wear are in Sue's stitch- 
ing repertoire. She was finishing a night- 
gown for a neighbor who baby-sits for 
Lois and explained, "She won't take 
money, and they don't have much. So I 
manage to get her to accept some hand- 
sewn things." 

Earl came over and said good night. 


"Pm going to turn in so the cows'11 get to 
see me in the morning." Morning comes 
at five a.m. so the Stanleys keep their 
evenings short. Sometimes a local square 
dance will lengthen the day, or on special 
occasions, a steak dinner in Montreal. 

I noticed a piano in a corner of the ren- 
ovated living room and remembered Sue 
had mentioned being a musie teacher for 
her church Sunday School. "Oh, I wish 
Pd had a tape recorder. Those kids did a 
four part cantata for the Christmas pro¬ 
gram that was so good! At first I thought 
it was too ambitious, but they did beauti- 
fully. It madę me practice piano morę, 
too. I had eight years of lessons, but I 
don't do nearly as well as I should. 
There's so little time. ..." 

But Sue didn't seem sorry about that 
lack of time. In fact, one of the striking 
things about her, at least to me, was that 
she does so many things in the home and 
on the farm, and still belongs to various 
farm organizations — the Farm Bureau, 
the National Farm Committee. She's also 
program chairman for the PTO, a trustee 
for the town library . . . and yet she never 
— at least when I was with her — seemed 
harried or frazzled. It is as if she has a 


measure to know her own inner pace and 
how to work around that. 

"One thing Fve tried very hard to do is 
not get tied into the trap of making this 
an immaculate house — obviously," Sue 
offered half-apologetically. (I thought the 
house looked fine, but then I very much 
agree with Sue on the immaculate syn- 
drome.) "I think it's important in a mar- 
riage to be willing to let whatever Fm 
doing go if there is a chance for Earl and 
me to do something together or with the 
children. Fve madę an effort to get out 
and go, even when it would have been 
easier to just say, 'Oh, you go ahead, Fm 
too tired, or busy.' Last year Earl won 
the Young Farmer of the Year award for 
Vermont, sponsored by the Jaycees. We 
went to Ohio to the National Convention 
of the statewide winners. It was good to 
get away together, and it's amazing how 
many of your problems and concerns 
turn out to be the same as those of other 
young farm families." 

Sue's life as a farm wife gets busier 
than ever as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. First, there are miles and miles of 
fence to be mended. 

"And this year we've had a whole new 

















"People sometimes wonder why, with my education, 
I say that I'U probably never work fuli łime 
away from home. But you see, Vm needed here ." 



piece to put in through the woods. There 
has been an unwritten law all these years, 
when fences divided the land of two 
farmers, that I'd do half and my neighbor 
would do half. But now so much of the 
land is owned by people who don't farm 
— and they have no investment in fixing 
fence. So we end up doing the whole 
thing and it is an enormous amount of 
extra work. And then, there is the prepar- 
ing of the land for crops — and, oh yes, 
picking stone, which is one of the less 
glamorous aspects of being a farmer's 
wife. We have very rocky land, and there 
is nothing for it but to get out there and 
pick up the big stones and chuck 'em be- 
fore you plow. Just managing things in 
Spring and Summer keeps me so busy I 
don't have time to think — but I like to be 
busy. If I were to have a job now, I'd be 
letting other things go." 

One late Summer morning, I brought 
my own children to the Stanley farm, 
where the combined troops happily dis- 
appeared on a blackberrying expedition. 
Sue was tanned and, once again, unhar- 
ried, as she prepared a blackberry cobbler 
for dinner, shredded some left-over ham 
for hash, and went into the garden near 
the house for potatoes. Lois was happily 
viewing an orange medicine face that Sue 


had painted on a "jus-fwrfr/e-scratch, 
Mom. But oh, it looks so pretty now." 
The living room wing of the house was 
nearing completion, and ready for the 
finishing touches as was a new bathroom 
with hand-crafted cabinets madę from 
old knotty pine by a local cabinet maker. 
A wood stove stood in the parlor ready to 
be connected for winter. 

"We've been heating with oil, but I 
know we'll cut fuel bills with wood heat. I 
tend to be morę conservative than Earl. 
When I grew up, my father never bought 
something unless he could pay for it right 
then. Now I know you can't do that 
today, and Earl has a good business head 
on his shoulders. But the farmer is in a 
bad way today — he's the only 
businessman who sells Wholesale and 
buys retail. It just doesn't seem right to 
have to borrow money to buy feed." 

Sue and Earl declare themselves Re- 
publican: "But we're really not one or the 
other, it's just family and roots. We don't 
even get time to read the paper. Some 
people think if you can't do anything else 
you can farm, but that just isn't true these 
days. You have to be willing for it to be 
your whole life. I've seen so many peo¬ 
ple, people with good educations, come 
out from the city and think they can sur- 
vive on the land. Weil, I suppose they 


could survive, but they can't grow grain 
which is so expensive, and even if they 
heat with wood, they usually don't think 
through how much work heating with 
wood is. That's what sends most of them 
back. They miss the comfort of living 
with all the basie needs already met. 
Suddenly there is no time for anything 
but the basics, and they just can't take 
that. The only way to get around that in 
farming today is to do it in a big way." 

Sue started assembling dinner as Earl 
came in from the barn. "Earl wants to 
have a sugaring operation next year," 
Sue told me, "and I say fine, as long as it 
doesn't get too big." 

"Year from next Spring," said Earl, 
also tanned and looking unmistakably 
healthy from a Summer of hard work: 
"my father sugared right to the time I was 
a senior in high school. Then things went 
toward specializaation, so here Tve been 
concentrating on this dairy business. 
Now you've got this new wrinkle; things 
are going back to diversification. 'Course, 
that's the way they did it in my 
grandfather's time, and here it is again. 
But you've got to think carefully. Even if 
you can sell wood for $15 a run, you often 
have $12 or $14 in it before you even haul 
it out of the woods. And, 'course, 
sugaring's hard work. You've got to get 
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"I think it's important in a marriage to let whatever l'm doing go 
if there's a chance for Earl and me to do something with the children." 


out there, raining or pouring, you've got 
to get that sap. But I was born and 
brought up in it." 

With times getting harder for the 
farmer, I marvelled at Sue and Earl's 
positive attitude toward the long term 
growth of their farm. 

"Earl thinks in efficient terms, he can 
expand like he has to do," said Sue. "You 
have to have maximum management to 
get anywhere in farming today." 

"Oh, surę," says Earl. "You maybe can 
have five acres and survive, but that's all 
you're going to do — survive. A few 
years back when it snowed, you just got 
on shank's marę and took off. Now you 
have to be plowed. Some of these new 
people, they don't want to take time. 
They want the road plowed and they 
want it now. Vermont weather doesn't 
work that way." 

"What're you doing to my chair there, 
Earl?" Sue broke in and Earl quickly re- 
moved a boot and dusted off some earth 
from the offended piece of furniture. 
Then he looked at his wife and smiled a 
little tentatively. She smiled back and for 
that moment, there was nobody else in 
the room but them. 

"With as busy as we've been this 
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Spring and Summer, we managed to go 
to Niagara Falls for a week," Sue said, 
turning back to me, "We just got back a 
bit ago, and Earl's brother kept the place 
for us." 

Earl got up and disappeared down in 
the basement to fix a stubborn water 
pump, and the children came in with 
blackberry faces. "You know," said Sue, 
"I wouldn't mind teaching Home 
Economics, part-time, after Lois is in 
school. I student-taught in Enosburg 
Falls, and I worked for a year with OEO 
— through the Extension Service — 
teaching girls in the program home man¬ 
agement so they could teach it to rural 
families. We once went down to New 
York City for a conference. They gave me 
so much spending money! I had thirty 
dollars left when I came back and my 
boss couldn't understand why I gave it 
back. But of course it wasn't minę. Here 
we're working for a life and for amounts 
that we both understand. Earl gives me 
as much responsibility as I want and can 
handle. He wants me to be happy too and 
that's nice to know. If I wanted to work 
he'd adjust his life around it. Some days I 
want to get a job, those down days like 
everyone has. I have times when Tm not 


satisfied, but if people are honest, 
everyone has those days. But mostly I like 
what I do, and even with the chores, I 
have the freedom to choose what I want 
to do when I feel like doing it. I just can't 
think what morę any person could ask." 

As I piled my own children and a big 
box of blackberries Sue had given them 
into the car, I couldn't think what morę 
either. She had said, "People think if 
they can't do anything else, they can 
farm." Not so, as Sue knew well. But it 
occurred to me that maybe she was luck- 
ier than a lot of women today. It's as if 
she has always known where she wanted 
to be, and she's there now, surrounded 
by a loving family. Tm envious of her 
inner peace, I guess, and I enjoy being 
with her because I get to share a sense of 
it. On the other hand, Td hate being tied 
to chores like barn cleaning or rock chuck- 
ing or fence mending. I couldnY be a farm 
wife, and I only survive an annual stint of 
freezing and canning because of a stub¬ 
born sense of good nutrition and a simple 
need to survive in order to pursue my 
own choice — living and writing in Ver- 
mont. But that choice gave me a chance to 
know Sue Stanley — and Tm very glad 
about that. 










A Worker-ozoned Minę Shows 
Bright Prospects 


VERMONT ASBESTOS GROUP 

By William L. Claiborne 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


W hen the New York-based GAF 
Corp. announced last year that it 
would shut down its $5 million asbestos 
mili near Lowell, a pall of dejection hung 
over the Belvidere Mountain valley like 
the clouds of lime-rich dust do in the 
summertime when the big diesel ore 
trucks roar down the hillside on their run 
to the clattering and clanking rock crush- 
ing machines below. 

Quarry foreman Romeo Myott remem- 
bers that the news hit like a sledgeham- 
mer blow, or "the kind of feeling you can 
only get by having 23 years of work go 
down the drain." 

Others among the 280 GAF employees 



Company truck hauls rock from quarn/ 
which will euentually be processed 
into asbestos fiber. 


thought in morę practical terms of where 
they could find work in a mountainous, 
undeveloped region of Northern Ver- 
mont where the unemployment ratę al- 
ready was over 15 per cent. 

But maintenance supervisor John J. 
Lupien, a Quebec native and veteran of 
other mines that had either been played 
out or closed because of bankruptcy, 
began thinking in another direction en- 
tirely. 

"I felt sorry for the boys and felt some- 
thing had to be done," Lupien recalled. 

Fifteen months later, Lupien and the 
mine's other workers, with the support of 
Vermont's Agency for Development and 
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Community Affairs, raised $2 million and 
took control of the plant, making it one of 
the largest employee-owned manufactur- 
ing companies in the country. 

Now the minę is morę profitable than 
ever before, and the new owners are talk- 
ing about 20 years or morę of successful 
operations. 

What's morę, the employees' man- 
agement of the minę has neutralized a 
potentially problem-plagued union labor 
situation and has cut costs so much that 
embarrassed GAF conglomerate officials 
reportedly fired the executive who origi- 
nally recommended the shutdown. 

Seven members of the plant's labor 
union local, including two ranking union 
officers, sit on the board of directors of 
the new company, called the Vermont 
Asbestos Group Inc. Also, the popular 
maintenance supervisor, Lupien, is 
chairman of the firm's board, and all of 
the employees — from plant manager to 
plant janitor — are stockholders. 

"I think we have a pretty stable labor 
situation," said board chairman Lupien, 
with some understatement, as he sat in 
his tool-cluttered office in the plant's 
truck garage and wiped motor oil from 
his hands. 


Since negotiations for the takeover 
began, production in the minę has been 
maximum and costs have been declining 
so rapidly that the new management in 
its first months of operation barely had to 
touch the $400,000 in working Capital it 
borrowed with a U.S. Smali Business 
Administration loan guarantee. 

Equipment repair costs, in particular, 
have dropped dramatically as the minę 
workers began demonstrating a new- 
found respect with their own heavy 
machinery. 

"They realize that we all own this 
equipment now. It's amazing how careful 
people can be when they want to," said 
Lupien. "We don't have much business 
experience, but we know what we're 
doing," he added. 

The success story began on Jan. 31, 
1974, when in a terse announcement 
GAF announced that it planned to close 
the plant rather than spend morę than $1 
million to meet U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency anti-pollution standards. 
The plant had been operating for 42 
years, and GAF had controlled it for the 
last seven. 

Lupien, who almost immediately 
began talking with workers about buying 


Minę workers on lunch break , above, talk 
business: they're also stockholders. At 
right, dynamited rock is loaded into truck. 


the plant, soon found himself cast in an 
unfamiliar role. 

"Here we had a bunch of men who 
have a helluva time dealing with 
thousands of dollars, and suddenly we're 
talking about millions," said Lupien, who 
conceded he was morę comfortable him¬ 
self with arranging three-year auto loans 
than dealing with Wall Street financial in- 
stitutions. 

With the help of the Vermont De- 
velopment Agency, the employees group 
first obtained a one-year extension of the 
EPA deadline, to March 15, 1975. 

"That was critical. This deal never 
would have gotten off the ground with- 
out it," recalled Donald Webster, secre- 
tary of the agency which funded a feasi- 
bility study that eventually led to the 
State guarantee of the huge VAG Inc. 
bank loans. 

In the midst of the talks with the fed- 
eral officials, which Webster recalled 
were not going well, the EPA inexplicably 
sent State officials a warning that the na- 
tion was running dangerously Iow on its 
supply of long, "hooker"-type asbestos 
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fibers, which are essential in the man- 
ufacture of chłonne. 

The State officials, noting that Vermont 
is practically the sole producer of such 
fibers, threw the warning back at the fed- 
eral agency, and the emissions deadline 
was extended soon afterward. 

At the same time, Lupien began to 
abandon his truck garage duties and was 
flying to New York and Boston to talk 
with banking executives about a loan. 

"We hit the brick wali many, many 
times. They didn't exactly laugh at us, 
but their answers were, in effect, a laugh 
at what we were trying to do," Lupien re- 
called. Eventually, a consortium of seven 
Boston and Vermont banks agreed to 
loan the purchase price and the deal 
headed toward a closing. 

"Going to the banks and asking for 
millions of dollars was a new experience. 
I learned something about the way the 
bigshots operate," Lupien said. 

He also learned a few things about set- 
ting up a Corporation, issuing stock, es- 
tablishing a corporate hierarchy and writ- 
ing a prospectus. 

Two thousand shares of stock totaling 
$100,000 were sold to employees and 
their families, and a 15-member board of 
directors was named, including seven 
hourly wagę earners, seven salaried em¬ 
ployees and one outside businessman. 

The directors include a steam shovel 
operator, a mechanic, a yard man, a 
warehouseman, two ore testers and a 
shift mechanic. The salaried employees 
on the board include the generał man¬ 
ager, a purchasing agent, the mili super- 
intendent, the quarry foreman, a 
development engineer and Lupien. 

After screening a half-dozen appli- 
cants, Lupien hired as his generał man¬ 
ager a Vermont accountant and bus¬ 
inessman, Gerald Hammang, who subse- 
quently became the firm's president. 

The 280 shareholders are evenly dis- 
tributed among the labor force, with most 
employees owning from six to ten $50 
certificates and nonę owning much morę 
than 100. "It only took two weeks to sell 
the stock, which is pretty good when you 
consider that money doesn't grow on 
trees around here," Lupien said. 

Early in the negotiating stages, Lupien 
said, it was decided to organize the com¬ 
pany in the traditional corporate struc- 
ture rather than try to establish a coopera- 
tive management. 

"We decided you can't have all the 
stockholders making the day-to-day de- 
cisions. Somebody has to be boss, and 
that's okay, as long as we know who 
owns the company," he said. 

The makeup of the company, Lupien 


acknowledged, has created some corpo¬ 
rate anomalies. In theory, Lupien, as 
board chairman, could fire president 
Hammang, and Hammang could fire 
maintenance supervisor Lupien. 

"We don't worry about those things 
much. There's no conflict, and I like to 
stay close to the men on the job," said 
Lupien, who only infrequently strays into 
the administrative offices several hun- 
dred feet away from the truck garage. 

Hammang, too, is deferential, calling 
Lupien "the man who really is responsi- 
ble for the minę still operating." 

During a recent visit to VAG Inc., 
board chairman Lupien was seen over- 


hauling a truck transmission, installing 
some high-voltage power lines in the 
maintenance garage and climbing into a 
pit to work on a heavy dump truck. He 
also kept track of the plant's overall pro- 
duction, which totals 40,000 tons of 
finished asbestos fiber a year, and moni- 
tored the firm's profitability. 

VAG lnc., Lupien noted, has benefited 
from four recent price increases in asbes¬ 
tos in the Canadian market, its biggest 
competitor, and from a recent strike of 
Canadian asbestos workers. 

With the danger of a strike at VAG Inc. 
almost non-existent, the company has 
found sympathetic customers pulling for 
















V.A.G. officers include John Lupien, 
Chairman of the Board (upper ńght), 
Larry Brown of the Board ofDirectors 
(upper left), shovel operator Henry 
Murphy, Board member Ed Domina 
(above) and cjuarry foreman 
Romeo Myott (right). 
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its survival as an employee-owned enter- 
prise. 

"They really want to keep us in busi¬ 
ness. They're paying their bills faster 
than they normally would," said Lupien, 
adding that one big corporate customer 
deposited $100,000 in a bank and told 
VAG Inc. to draw from the account as it 
shipped asbestos. Oddly, GAF Corp. has 
become one of the major customers of the 
company it sold out to the employees it 
had planned to lay off. 

VAG Inc., according to company 
officials, has established a good relation- 
ship with the environmentalists, and is in 
the process of installing $1 million worth 
of filtering and vacuuming equipment to 
meet federal standards. 

"In 42 years, this plant has had 1,800 
employees, but we've had only 17 work- 
ers come down with lung disease. We 
care about our people and want to make 



it safe here, but we also know that the 
atmosphere in Vermont makes it safer 
for this kind of operation than other 
places in the world," Lupien said. 

Despite projections by GAF that the 
minę could be exhausted of top quality 
asbestos in a few years, recent tests con- 
ducted by the new owners seem to prom- 
ise a longer life for VAG Inc. Two open 
pit ore bodies assure that operations can 
continue for 12 years, Lupien said, and 
recent core samples have shown that un¬ 
derground veins are good for another ten 
years after that. 

Commenting on the company's rela- 
tions with the union, the United Cement, 
Limę and Gypsum Workers, Lupien 
thinks the worker-stockholders may de- 
cide to drop out of the international and 
form a local employees association. 

" They' is 'we' now. These guys 
bought a $5 million minę for $100,000, 


and they know they have a pretty good 
deal going. They'11 know how much they 
can afford to pay when the contract 
comes up," Lupien said. 

He added, "We're proud of what we've 
put together. LII admit it was scary for a 
while, but I think we're going to generate 
some jobs around here." Already, Lupien 
said, he has been asked to visit financially 
troubled mines in Florida and New Jersey 
to explain to the employees how it was 
done in Lowell. 

Quarry foreman Myott, however, said 
he wasn't surę the minę takeover could 
be repeated without the cooperative spirit 
found in rural Vermont. 

"I know this kind of thing could never 
happen in New York, because people are 
too indifferent to each other. You have to 
live in this kind of job and care for each 
other's well being to know what Lm talk- 
ing about," Myott said. 














VERMONT PUPILS PRESERVE THE PAST 

Irce Tap 

By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by Suzanne Opton 


W HILE THE TAPE RECORDER whirs 

on his kitchen table, Vermont 
farmer Winston Churchill describes life 
70 years ago in the Green Mountains with 
unchecked enthusiasm. His visitors, two 
Montpelier teenagers, clad in jeans and 
listening intently, push the recording 
microphone closer as the grey-haired 
farmer liltingly recites poems he 
memorized as a school boy, decades ago. 

"I grew up here in Berlin and went to a 
one-room school where the Barre- 
Montpelier airport is now," says the 
76-year-old Vermonter. "I moved to this 
place in 1928, so it's beginning to feel like 
home. 

"I used to farm 128 acres and I've 
milked as many as 30 cows," he adds. 
"Then I put in some sheep, but they cost 
me so much I had to let them go." 

With a wood fire crackling in his 
kitchen stove and moonlight glinting on 
Berlin Pond far below his kitchen Win¬ 
dows, Mr. Churchill transports the 
teenagers to an earlier era, when 
kerosene lanterns illuminated the nights 
and horse-drawn buggies traveled the 
mountain roads. The listening students 
belong to Tree Tap, a three-year-old lan- 
guage arts project in the Montpelier 
schools which simultaneously improves 
communication skills, while preserving 
on paper, film, and electromagnetic tape 
the experiences of older Vermonters. 

The Capital city teenagers are not at all 
alone in photographing and tape record¬ 
ing their senior Citizen neighbors. Similar 
projects are underway in schools 
throughout the State, most inspired by 
Georgia's renowned Foxfire project 
which initiated a program in which high 
school students record and publish the 
experiences of Southern Appalachian 
people. Now a federally and privately 
funded organization called Foxfir el 
Vermont is spreading this idea through¬ 
out the State. 


Middlesex fifth graders have inter- 
viewed hill farmers and dowsers; Wood- 
stock seniors have learned how to "skin a 
coon" and harvest edible wild plants, and 
Stowe sixth graders have learned from 
their town's elders about soapmaking, 
rug braiding, and folk medicines. Similar 
projects are underway in Bellows Falls, 
Bennington, Hardwick, Moretown, Town- 
shend, Windsor, and other communities 
across Vermont. 

Many of these projects choose names 
rooted in Vermontiana. For instance, 
Montpelier's "Tree Tap." 

"We're tapping the knowledge of old 
people, just as farmers tap mapie trees for 
sap," says one Montpelier student, ex- 
plaining that the class selected the name 


to evoke Vermont's mapie sugar indus- 
try. Tree Tap — and projects like it — are 
also tapping student abilities, while pre- 
serving Vermont crafts and traditions 
that otherwise might be lost. 

"Learning is going on in a million dif- 
ferent ways," says Amy Davis, director of 
Montpelier's Tree Tap and the teacher- 
advisor for Foxfire/Vermont. "Some 
pupils with poor school records are gain- 
ing self-confidence and discovering 
abilities they never thought they had. 
And these projects are bringing genera- 
tions together. Students are learning that 
their grandparents' generation has a 
great deal to offer." 

Tree Tap started when Amy and a fel- 
low teacher, Alston Douglass, designed a 
new approach to language arts and Ver- 
mont history, winning a Vermont De¬ 
partment of Education grant for subse- 
quent equipment and travel. 

"It's a class where you go out and in- 
terview people, find out what's interest- 
ing about that person, and do write- 
ups," says a participating Montpelier 
eighth-grader. "It's a class where you 
find out about people you never knew 
about before." 

"I think old age is beautiful," adds 
another Tree Tapper. "Tm not afraid of 
growing old. Fm looking forward to it. 
When people make fun of their elders, I 
don't like it because older people are 
beautiful. . . . They are in my world." 

Alone sińce his wife died several years 
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Teacher Amy Davis reviews materiał 
for Tree Tap project on opposite page. 
Tree Tappers on this page include 
Margaret Chapin and her daughter Ann 
(left), Della Goss and her granddaughter 
Amy Harlow (right) and Helene Quinn 
playing dress-up with Carole Chapin (below). 



















. . these projects are bringing generations together. 
Students are learning 
that their grandparents' 
generation has a great 
deal to offer ." 


Sid Lowry of Marshfield shows students hożo to zuork a horse 
for logging the zoay it used to be (and occasionally still is). 
At right, Farmer Winston Churchill discusses milking. 













































ago, Winston Churchill is brimming with 
smiles and hospitality when the Tree 
Tappers arrive at his white, clapboard 
farmhouse. 

77 Ever madę butter ? 77 he asks, eyes 
twinkling as the students shake their 
heads. 

"Weil, the cream should be at 50 to 60 
degrees , 77 he begins to explain, switching 
on his homemade butter churn and not- 
ing: "Being a Yankee, I fixed this up my- 
self . 77 

Perched atop an old mayonnaise jar, a 
smali motor slowly turns wooden pad- 
dles, churning barn-fresh cream into 
golden butter. Mr. Churchill pours off the 
buttermilk, adds salt — "You don 7 t have 
to do this, but most people don 7 t like 
sweet butter / 7 he observes and presses 
the butter into one-pound cakes. 

Later, in the barn, he milks his one re- 
maining cow, explaining to the students 
who unsuccessfully try milking, 77 Well, 
there is a knack to it . 77 He pours out milk 
for his cats, affectionately pats his pet 
donkey, and introduces the students to 
his two gentle draft horses, who still help 
him hay and haul wood. 

Afterwards, in the warm farmhouse 
kitchen, the students and the farmer 
jointly prepare and then jointly enjoy a 


dinner that includes fresh milk, newly 
madę butter, and potatoes from Church- 
ill's garden. Then, as the students start 
the tape recorder, he tells them about 
the terrible winter of 1912, turn-of-the- 
century dentistry, his first railroad trip, 
school in the century 7 s teens, carriages 
and wagons, winter snów rolling. . . . 

/7 Some people are really nervous when 
they know we 7 re recording them, so we 
do a practice tape first , 77 says one Tree 
Tap pupil. 77 In class we discuss inter- 
viewing and photography and practice on 
each other . 77 

During the school year the Tree Tap¬ 
pers present their slide and tape shows at 
open houses, and they cap their class- 
work by publishing a magazine, filled 
with photographs and interviews. The 
students have interviewed quilters, weav- 
ers, farmers, dowsers, an ice fisherman, 
a blacksmith, a cider press operator, a log 
borer (who transforms logs into water 
pipes), and a trapper of wild bees. They 7 ve 
also talked with retired school teachers, 
early airplane pilots, old granite workers 
and veterans of Vermont 7 s extinct ice 
industry. 

/7 Once we interviewed a retired gamę 
warden who 7 d become a Montpelier 
school Crossing guard, someone we all 


knew , 77 recalls one boy. 77 He told us 
about being a gamę warden years ago, 
about how sleighs drove over snów 
packed down by horse-drawn rollers, 
and about his hobby of collecting bells — 
you could tell he was really proud of 
those bells . 77 

According to Tree Tap Director Amy 
Davis, the interviews fali into two 
categories: skills — such as farming and 
dowsing — and personalities. 

7/ In a typical personality interview, a 
93 -year-old lady told us about hair styles, 
clothing, and schooling during the late 
1800s. 77 

Another lady, a retired school teacher 
in also her nineties, paused when Tree 
Tap students asked her about school 
when she was a child. Slyly scrutinizing 
the youthful faces, she asked: 7/ Have you 
ever tried remembering back 90 years ? 77 

Interviewing isn 7 t all Tree Tappers do. 
They also attend such festivals as the 
Victory-Granby Holiday in the Hills and 
the Brookfield Ice Harvest — showcases 
for old Vermont crafts and lifestyles. 
They 7 ve climbed mountains to study 
Vermont 7 s geological history, and 
camped overnight in historie Victory Bog, 
site of an old lumbering operation. Re- 
cently, the students have been investigat- 
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ing modern ski resorts, snowmobiling, 
mobile homes and stock car racing to 
compare these recent developments with 
the Vermont their grandparents knew. 

"The students are achieving a multi- 
tude of skills without even realizing it," 
says Amy. "For example, writing a letter 
to thank someone for an interview has 
real meaning — it's not just a textbook 
exercise. 

"Students also record their impres- 
sions of interviews in a journal, and I en- 
courage them to write character sketches 
and to explain specifically what was in- 
teresting about their visits." 

"Some of us even learn the skills we 
record," one pupil pointed out. A 
91-year-old woman, who began by dem- 
onstrating weaving to four girls, ended 
by teaching them the craft. Four other 
Tree Tappers learned quilting from a lady 
they interviewed, and several boys have 
gone ice fishing with a veteran of that 
chilly sport. 

"You know, it makes me really happy 
that these young people want to come up 
and visit me," says one Vermont sep- 
tuagenarian. He notes that last summer 
the Tree Tappers invited their inter- 
viewees to an end-of-the-school-year 
pienie, which featured old-time games 
and a slide show. 


As a peripheral benefit, students are 
learning magazine production — meeting 
deadlines, writing copy, reading proofs, 
editing and doing layout. 

"It's neat to see something you've done 
come out so professional looking," says a 
Tree Tapper, who worked on the 
magazine. 

So involved do students become in 
Tree Tap that many work on the project 
during school vacations. Even after enter- 
ing high school, several students con- 
tinue their Tree Tap work, earning En- 
glish and Social Studies credits. 

Now, with enthusiasm for Foxfire proj- 
ects blossoming statewide, Tree Tappers 
have become teachers, explaining their 
projects at schools and workshops 
around the State. Their Tree Tap director 
belongs to RAP (Resource Agent Pro¬ 
gram), a project sponsored by the Ver- 
mont Department of Education to spread 
innovative educational practices. And 
she assists Foxfire/Vermont, the state¬ 
wide program for developing projects like 
Tree Tap. 

"We not only offer teachers training, 
but skills, and follow-up support as 
well," says Howard Shapiro, director of 
Foxfire/Vermont. A staff member of the 
School for International Training in Brat- 
tleboro, he sees the Foxfire concept as an 


alternative to traditional education. And 
he believes that the School of Interna¬ 
tional Training, a part of the Vermont- 
based Experiment in International Living, 
has much to offer Foxfire/Vermont. 

"At the school we train people to ex- 
plore other cultures," says Shapiro. 
"How does Foxfire fit in? People assume 
that geography defines culture, but time 
does too, and older people represent a 
distinct culture." 

As Vermonters celebrate the nation's 
bicentennial, Tree Tap and its counter- 
parts across the State are contributing 
their unique recordings of Vermont his- 
tory, making certain that Vermont 
doesn't overlook some of its most valu- 
able historians — such older citizens as 
Berlin farmer Winston Churchill. 

Like most Tree Tap interviewees, he is 
in no hurry to see the students leave. 
And so he leads them on a tour of his 
ancient cellar, with its blazing behemoth 
of an old-fashioned woodburning fur- 
nace and its piles of turnips and potatoes 
harvested from last summePs garden for 
this winter's dinners. 

"Thanks for talking with us," says one 
pupil, while another adds, "We had a 
terrific visit." 

"Come back any time," says Winston 
Churchill, grinning. "Any time." & 


Winston Churchill of Berlin sewes up 
some home cooking to Tree Tap students. 









The Farmer in the Donie 


V EGETABLES STARTED SPROUTING in 

Robert Huke's back yard garden 
early last April, morę than a month be- 
fore most Vermonters even began plant- 
ing. Peas stayed under the soil during the 
last cold days of March, but they had 
come up a couple of inches by early April, 
green-thumbing their noses at a heavy 
spring snowfall. While other gardeners 
began spreading manure, Huke madę 
preparations for his first harvest. 

This farming wizardry is madę possible 
by a plastic-coated dome in Robert 
Huke's back yard; a miniaturę hemi- 
sphere which is 17V2 feet in diameter and 
8 feet high covering Huke's little farm like 
an oversized see-through umbrella. Broc- 
coli, brussel sprouts, peas, tomatoes, and 
radishes thrive in a garden enriched by a 
fertilizer neither common to nor organi- 
cally opposed to Vermont soil — fish ex- 
crement. The fish — tilapia and catfish — 
are right there under the same umbrella, 
growing toward the day next November 
when they will be gathered to their 
fathers and turned to frozen fillets. 
Lately, a lot of people are under the 


By Gurney Williams III 
Photographed by 
Hanson Carroll 


dome, too. Besides Huke and his wife, 
Ellie, who run the Norwich, Vt. dome 
farm, 110 strangers visited the Huke's 
back yard during an "open-dome day" 
just after the growing season began. A 
carload of people came all the way from 
Toronto to see it. A few of the visitors 
have asked Huke's help in building their 
own domes. Being an accommodating fel- 
low, Huke drew up plans and says he 
will send them to anyone who asks for 
them, free. 

(You can write Robert Huke at the De¬ 
partment of Geography, Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, Hanover, N.H. 03755. That's where 
he spends his days as a professor 
specializing in the geography of the Far 
East and how it affects food production.) 

Huke has been a geographer at Dart¬ 
mouth sińce 1953. He's tremendously in- 
terested in the complex problems of 
over-population growth, the need for in- 
creasing the world's food production, 


and the decreasing amount of land put 
aside for agriculture. 

"I have in mind," Huke States, "the 
rapid expansion of controlled environ- 
mental enclosures — greenhouses if you 
like — at the urban fringes, in the sub- 
urbs, and in the rural non-farm areas." 

Lately, he's put together some num- 
bers balancing crops against human 
needs, and then juggled the numbers 
around with dates of first frosts in various 
parts of the world over the past 20 years. 
The bottom linę is that growing seasons 
are shrinking and populations are rising 
and so food prices will keep going up, 
too, particularly in food-importing States 
such as Vermont. That, of course, is no 
surprise to most of the dome's visitors, 
two thirds of whom are housewives. 

"But price was of secondary impor- 
tance to most of the visitors," Huke said. 
"Most of them just like fresh vegetables 
from their own gardens and they're in- 
terested in prolonging their growing sea¬ 
son." Juggling another batch of figures, 
Huke calculates that vegetables will 
thrive under the dome for, well morę 
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than 200 days each year, vastly extending 
Norwich's 123-day season. He also 
figures to get back the $700 he's put into 
the dome within three years. 

From the outside, the dome looks 
something like the alien vehicle in the 
movie "It Came From Outer Space." Its 
tough plastic skin stretches tight over a 
skeleton of triangles. You hike up to it 
across a former cow pasture in back of 
Huke's house and enter it through a 
triangular flap on the north wali. 

The design was taken from a source 
Huke found in the Whole Earth Catalogue. 
Around the bottom of the dome is a two- 
inch layer of styrofoam insulation, buried 
four feet beneath the soil, so the ground 
around the dome doesn't freeze in 
Winter. 

Inside, you have to step delicately 
around the border of a sunken fish tank. 
He built the dome over the bottom half of 
a concrete septic tank, about three feet 
deep, six feet wide, and 12 feet long. 
Most of the floor space is the tank, but 
there's room around the sides for rows of 
vegetables. And you have to move like a 
ballet dancer through the radishes, peas, 
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broccoli and sprouts. The moist air is 
filled with the sound of falling water, cas- 
cading out from a couple of 55-gallon 
drums used to filter the tank water. A 
biological filter system, like a miniaturę 
city secondary treatment plant, purifies 
the water. A pump circulates all the water 
through the filter every two hours. 

The inside wali seems to be perspiring, 
coated with water from the air. In the 
darkest days of Winter, when there's 
snów on the ground all around the dome, 
it feels very much like early Spring in¬ 
side. Huke wore a shortsleeve shirt while 
working on his garden one day last 
January, when the temperaturę outside 
was in the 20s. It was 75 degrees under 
the dome, and you could imagine your 
hair growing faster in the fecund air. 

The dome heats up without help from 
mechanical heaters. The magie is done 
with mirrors — or morę accurately 
reflectors, set into the north wali and de- 
signed to bounce sunlight at the center of 
the fish tank. This makes tank water 
evaporate, filling the air with humidity 
even in Winter. When this moisture hits 
the cool plastic sides of the dome, it con- 


denses and gives off heat, spreading 
warmth from the sun all through the 
dome. 

The set-up makes the dome pretty well 
self-supporting: the catfish fertilize the 
vegetables as well as algae floating on top 
of the water. The algae in turn are part of 
the fish diet. Huke steps in with trout- 
chow to fili out farę for the fish. He keeps 
a smali electric pump working to get fer- 
tilizer out of the tank and spreads it 
through a hose to his crops. There's noth- 
ing new about the idea: Chinese farmers 
used a similar system — without the 
trout-chow or pump — some 2,000 years 
ago. 

Huke has a design for a solar heating 
panel and hopes to get it built in the near 
futurę. He also plans to build a wind 
generator in order to create electricity for 
the water pumps. 

The professor had little previous ex- 
perience to encourage him into thinking 
his dome would ever get, botanically 
speaking, off the ground. He had never 
built a dome before. He madę up the de¬ 
sign himself after reading a couple of 
books and getting advice from members 











of the Far East Institute. He had never 
raised fish before, and he felt a little silly 
the day he flew from Memphis to Boston 
on a jet, with a bucket of Arkansas catfish 
in his lap. (Huke picked catfish because 
southerners have reared them in tank 
farms for years — and because they taste 
good.) Nor had he done much farming. 
In fact, the closest he'd ever come to an 
agricultural calling was as a child selling 
tomatoes in Newton, Mass., at a nickel a 
pound. 

But friends and family helped him 
along. There was, for example, a barn- 
raising spirit in the pasture on the day 
last September when Huke and a group 
of friends put up the top half of the 
dome's skeleton. While a friend held the 
preassembled cap of the dome in place, 
Huke bolted it to the lower section. The 
job wasn't easy: the last two pieces to be 
bolted together wound up two madden- 
ing inches apart — a potential catas- 
trophe. 

"If you put a dome together right, you 
can support tons of weight," Huke said. 
"But if the structure is out just a little, the 
dome can't support anything." 


For several agonizing minutes, Huke 
shifted the structure around. Finally, the 
pieces fitted together like parts of a puz¬ 
zle. The last bolt went home and the 
dome was secure. 

Huke still didn't know whether the 
plastic-fangled umbrella would work. 
Ellie Huke provided the answer. While 
her husband was on a trip to the Philip- 
pines, she transplanted some tomatoes, 
eggplant and squash under the dome. It 
was September at the time and every- 
body knows the plants should have been 
ready to quit for the Winter. The squash 
did just that. But the tomato started 
growing wildly and the eggplant began to 
flower in profusion. "We harvested the 
last tomato and eggplants on November 
15th," Huke recalls with satisfaction. 

Since then, Mrs. Huke has been as en- 
thusiastic about the project as her hus¬ 
band. 

There is, of course, the incentive of sav- 
ing money. Huke expects to get about 150 
pounds of fish fillets out of the tank next 
fali. He also looks forward to putting a lot 
of dome-grown vegetables on his table, 
although he doesn't yet know what his 
yield will be. 

But there is another incentive for the 
farmer in the dome. Huke sees his project 
as a prototype for covered farms that any 
family with a little land could work. 
Farmers would have the satisfaction of 
increased self-sufficiency. And they 
would be able to do something about a 
problem in Vermont and all Northern 
States: the slowly shrinking growing 
season could be productively stretched 
by months. 

Huke feels that with a dome farm, the 
contact of man with his environment 
might help overcome some of the pres- 
sures of everyday life, as well as to help 
provide and improve a family's diet. 
Huke's data on the subject might keep a 
reasonably sophisticated Computer busy 
for days. But boiled down, the figures in- 
dicate that the Northern Hemisphere has 
been cooling down over the past 20 years 
"at a ratę morę rapid than at any time 
sińce the glacier period." The decrease 
doesn't mean you have to bundle up 
morę today than you did back in the 
1950's. Average temperatures have 
dropped only about six-tenths of a degree 
over the past two decades. But that does 
mean that the growing season — the 
number of days between the last frost in 
the Spring and the first frost in the Fali — 
is gradually shrinking. And in Norwich, 
that season is preciously smali to begin 
with. 

What does this mean for farmers in 
Yermont? Huke's figures don't go far 


enough to make firm predictions. "My 
guess on corn is that average yields will 
decline by some smali percentage be¬ 
cause of the increasing lateness of Spring 
frost and the earliness of Fali frost." 
Could domes equalize the trend? "I don't 
see the dome having any importance for 
large-scale field crops," Huke said. "It'd 
be pretty expensive for a farmer to build 
over an entire field." 

On the other hand, the dome could 
help the average back-yard gardener 
fight frost. And someday, cities could 
provide financial backing to build larger 
domes on their outskirts to provide prod- 
uce whose price doesn't include long- 
distance hauling from warmer climates. 

For his own dome, Huke dreams about 
a day when he can cut all cords between 
his dome and a commercial power com¬ 
pany. He's ordered a $495 windmill to 
provide electric power for the little water 
pump. He hopes to grow soybeans, 
coarse-grind them and feed them to his 
fish so he can cut down on using com- 
mercially prepared fish food. Unlike 
many college professors, he's not even 
considering applying for foundation 
grants to pipę money into his project: 
every dime in the dome is his own. 

"Like many people in Vermont," he 
explains, "I like being independent ."zOo 


Ellie and Robert Huke show off their 
bountiful haruest at left. Below, the Professor 
checks precise measuring device. 
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Town Meeting 
In Northfield 

Written and photographed 
by Jonathan D. Lynch 


days, angry winds and thick, 
wet blanketing snows had hampered 
travel in central Vermont's Washington 
County. The conditions convinced many 
to walk: treacherous driving conditions 
forced traffic to barely a crawl every 
morning and evening. But on this par- 
ticular Tuesday morning, the first Tues- 
day in March, the steel-grey overcast 
skies relented. Sunrays quickly found 
and warmed the frozen soil and released 
the roads from Winter's icy grip. 

Sloshing my way to my car (parked 
sloshing distance from my Norwich Uni- 
versity dormitory), I climbed in, im- 
mediately started up, and spęd off in 
the direction of Northfield Center. Any 
March day that my car starts right up has 
to be a good one. I was at once in an op- 
timistic mood. Driving through the center 
of town, I noticed most of the shops and 
gas stations were closed and abandoned: 
the entire setting looked somehow un- 
natural — almost like a ghost town. But 
Vermont towns on the first Tuesdays of 
March always tend to look that way. At 
the top of the hill, I turned left toward 
Northfield High School, the scene of the 
annual town meeting. There would be 
nothing ghost-like or abandoned there. 

A snake of red taillights inched its way 
toward the school, clogging approaching 
lanes and almost creating an aura of 
drama for the impending meeting. With 
patience wearing thin, I managed to 
secure a sliver of asphalt large enough 
to park either a motorcycle or, barely, 
my newly entrusted compact. Inside, 
the spacious gymnasium buzzed with 
activity while outside, Northfield resi- 
dents were still lining up to enter. A steady 
drone of discussion spilled from the 
opened doors as arrivees were already 
deeply immersed in talk about anticipated 
problems of the day — money and taxes. 

The drone eventually became just less 
than a roar. Practicality was the evident 
theme for the gymnasium layout. Before 
the stage stood a podium guarded by 
several chrome microphones. To the left, 
a smali table was placed for the town 
clerk to record the minutes of the meet¬ 
ing. Further in that direction, several long 
tables formed a row. There, voters picked 
up information and ballots before pro- 
ceeding to the polling booths against the 
wali. Some 30 antique wooden booths 
seemed to be almost patiently awaiting 
their occupants. A mass of metal folding 
chairs had overtaken the majority of 
space in front of the podium. Inspecting 
the entire area, I noticed a student-run 
coffee stand positioned to the left of the 
front entrance. Hidden to the right was a 
smali stand displaying photographs of 
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previous town meetings. I found a chair, 
a bit apart from the assembly, and sat 
down readying myself for a long day. 

The resounding crack of the 
moderator's gavel abruptly ended all dis- 
cussions. It was 10 a.m. Remaining space 
in the rear of the auditorium vanished as 
late arrivals crowded the fioor. Breaking 
the momentary silence, the moderator^ 
voice rang loud and elear in all four cor- 
ners of the room, and the meeting began. 
Residents requesting recognition stood 
up and were promptly provided with a 
portable microphone by ushering 
Northfield students. Interest sharpened 
as side issues were quickly settled and 
the controversial school budget question 
approached. Like fastidious butchers, a 
group of concerned residents wielded 
their fiscal knives and prepared to carve 
off what they perceived as fat in that 
budget. Most of the voters stood up, 
were recognized, and stated their objec- 
tion or support of the educational pack- 
age. 

As discussion grew in temperaturę and 
intensity over the exact amount of dollars 
to be appropriated, voters stated their 
views, accentuated them with hand 
votes, and then when morę exact tallies 
were required, whisked along the rows of 
tables, disappeared into the four-sided 
booths, and emerged with Northfield's 
futurę in their hands. They deposited the 
slips in a ballot box which was carefully 
watched by NorthfiekTs police chief. 



Children get restless, but the important 
business of balloting and counting goes 
on all day at Northfield's annual meeting. 


Characterized by this kind of activity, the 
session continued throughout the morn- 
ing. 

The debate finally ended with a vote to 
substantially reduce the proposed school 
budget figurę. Having first asked for the 
"Ayes" and then the "Nays," the mod¬ 
erator once again concluded that neither 
side had a convincing verbal majority and 
asked for another ballot to solve the ques- 
tion. With the ballots cast, a motion was 
entertained and, for the first time all 
morning, unanimously passed that the 
meeting be adjourned for lunch. The au¬ 
ditorium emptied briskly. 

My return an hour later proved not 
nearly as frustrating as my morning ar- 
rival. Although crowded, the parking lot 
morę willingly yielded spaces for park¬ 
ing. Entering the high school, I watched 
people busily darting about, preparing 
for the resumption of the meeting. I re- 
tumed to my morning post and wit- 
nessed the assembly's favorable reaction 
to the chair's announcement that a 
$30,000 reduction of the school budget 
had been approved. The fiscal conserva- 
tives had won the morning. 

As the aftemoon wore on, the atmo- 
sphere which had earlier been charged 
and even taut began to slacken. Interest 
had been drained by the four hours of 
previous debate. Mild undercurrents 
from private conversations replaced the 
tense silence of the morning. The 30 
non-monetary issues on the warning 


were raised and passed rapidly and with- 
out fanfarę as the town meeting — for all 
appearances — began to wind down. 
Only two critical issues still remained. A 
revenue sharing allotment fund and the 
actual town budget were still waiting the 
voters' approval. 

As the closing minutes of the meeting 
ticked off, the apparent calm was rocked 
by a proposed $60,000 reduction for the 
town budget. The reduction represented 
morę than a one-third decrease in the 
original $189,000 allotment. While the 
voters still in attendance were few in 
comparisbn to the throng that had filled 
the gymnasium hours earlier, their argu- 
ments for and against the new fiscal cut 
were every bit as heated. 

Finally, a polling showed that the huge 
town budget slash had also won the day. 
(A month later, town fathers convinced 
voters of a need for morę funds to carry 
on minimal town business. In a second 
town meeting that attracted over 500 vot- 
ers and carried over two days, half the 
previous slashes were rescinded.) 

Northfield residents proved them- 
selves a dedicated lot. Town Meeting 
Day is a holiday in all of Vermont but 
there was little question in my mind that 
most Northfielders work on that day for 
the futurę of their town. A holiday for 
democracy is refreshing. But when a holi¬ 
day is transformed into a long, some- 
times heated, sometimes conciliatory 
workday, that's downright patriotic. 
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The Tourin Musica 

By Donna Lawson 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 



A sk me where I'd like to be right 
now and I'd say, without hesita- 
tion, at The Tourin Musica in a mid- 
afternoon while the light plays square 
patterns on the floor and the water out- 
back roars like a locomotive. 

The Tourin Musica is a unique family- 
communal arrangement; two generations 
dedicated to a love of musie contagious to 
almost anyone whose lives they touch. If 
you don't come to the Tourins' singing, 
you will leave there doing just that. 

Home and workshop is a converted 
sawmill (circa 1820), a historie structure 
located in a valley just off Crossett Road 
in Duxbury, a stone's throw from Route 
100. Old-timers fondly cali it "that place 
down in the hole," and not a one of them 
won't claim a relative who once worked 
there. 

Behind the mili, with its clapboards 
spruced-up like new, is the reservoir of 
water which once generated power for 
the mili and will one day, the Tourins 
hope, do the same for them. 

A solid sheet of ice in Winter, a swim- 
ming hole by Summer, it's a relentless 
stampede of water, that chops down off 
the rocks in wild swoops any season. But 
in Spring it really rollicks, past the living 
room window and down its splashed- 
white stream. Inside sits Jeanne Tourin, 
big as a minutę, with comfortably graying 
hair, and a warm face which lights up the 
room as she plays a harpsichord madę by 
Pete, her 30-year-old son. 

In contrast to his mother's serenity, 
Pete radiates a kind of mad intensity 
which is seconded by his wire-rim glass- 
es, long hair and beard. He reminds you 
of a 19th century musician in frock coat, 
only his beat up jeans and Seventies jar- 
gon betray him. 

Several harpsichords, a viola da gamba 
(a cello-like instrument played between 
the knees), a few restored pianos and vio- 
lins and a mended bow or two leave the 
Tourin workshop each year. They are 
hybrids duplicated from 16th-17th cen- 
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tury museum collections or lowbrows 
found in old barns and restored by Pete's 
talented hands, then bought by schools 
of musie, colleges, universities, profes- 
sional musicians and musie buffs. 

Pete's instruments have become the 
talk of Vermont. Not only is he a young 
man who can fashion penny whistles, but 
can orchestrate the building of instru¬ 
ments from another time, another place. 
Why, only ten viola da gamba makers are 
alive and productive in this country and 
one is in Duxbury, Vt. — in a restored 
mili. 

Nights, Sneaky Pete trades Renais- 
sance instruments to pick a bass with 
footstomping Banjo Dan and The Mid- 
night Plowboys, a bluegrass group. 

At home in the workshop, Pete's first 
captain is his father, Jack, a retired 
Washington program analyst officer. He 


is a tenacious guy who first climbed 3554 
feet up Mt. Hunger at age 57, and admits 
he's not musical. But it's his managerial 
skills that are indispensable to musical 
creatures like Jeanne and their only son, 
Pete. 

Jack, kindly and steady, worries about 
the warping of the expensive woods used 
in instrument making, while securing the 
apprenticeship of the three young in¬ 
strument makers who assist in the studio. 

Naturę, musie and the warmth of its 
inhabitants have madę the Tourins' a ref- 
uge for friends — weary travelers, cel- 
lists, vegetarians, mountain climbers and 
people like me who come for week ends 
when body and soul need musie. 

No sooner has my duffle bag hit the 
floor when Jeanne — her 4'10 1 /2" to my 
5'8" — gives me a hug. Then I am 
ushered along with a pigtailed lady and 







































"Fil risk it," said Pete, who set about 
the craftsman's task of duplicating the 
16th century harpsichord to the last of its 
sixty keys, 183 strings and 244 jacks. "The 
jacks are the guys that pluck the strings" 
Pete explained. "The action comes in get- 
ting them voiced and regulated, so they 
pluck smoothly." 

Now finished with the St. Cecilia 
commission, Pete — generally impatient 
— is carving the face of a Renaissance 
woman on the neck of the viola da gamba 
he'll play this year in the University of 
Vermont Baroque Ensemble. 

Making a viola da gamba takes a deli- 
cate hand. "One miss with the wedge 


her two romping youngsters to the work- 
shop where the latest Tourin master- 
piece, a harpsichord, stands shimmering 
in the morning light like the water play- 
ing hopscotch on the rocks outside. 

Unlike the other harpsichords which 
have left the studio this one is different. 
Vermont's artist Bill Brauer has richly 
embellished it with an allegory of St. 
Cecilia, the patron saint of musie. 
Around her, brush strokes of azure, yel- 
low ochrę, and carmine have given life to 
flowers, butterflies, ribbons and angels. 
And painted into all this splendor, on re- 
quest of the minister who commissioned 
the instrument, is the minister's cat. 

Bill's painting is original, but the harp¬ 
sichord is a replica of an original renais¬ 
sance instrument — a 1745 Flemish chef 
d'oeuvre which sits in The Smithsonian 
Institute. Pete got the plans from the 
Institute's restorer who simply shrugged 
his shoulders at "anyone who would 
want to build that old thing." 


The Tourins, pictured above and with 
their standard flock of oisitors at left, 
run a family business that is truły family. 




















and you could go right through the in¬ 
strument and crush it," said Pete, taking 
a caliper and measuring the back at 3/32 
of an inch. 

The first Tourin I ever met was Pete. 
That was five years ago, the Winter of the 
big snów, when I cheered myself up by 
listening to him play Bluegrass on guitar, 
then switch to Baroque on cello at a place 
in Sugarbush. A lot of nerve he had in 
those days, when everyone was searing 
their minds on acid rock. 

Over the next few months, when Td 
catch up with Pete, he'd tell me he was 
off to Boston to study harpsichord mak- 
ing and again to Princeton, to learn to 
make violas da gamba. 

That Summer Jack, Jeanne and Pete 
gathered for a summit meeting at 
Martha's Vineyard and decided to put 
musie to work in Vermont. 

'T have a concept," Jack said. 'T cali it 


Tourin Musica. We'll make musical in- 
struments, perform musie, get involved 
in musie education and try musie man- 
agement. What do you think?" 

Jeanne said, "I think it's madness. But 
maybe we can do it." 

"And we did, most of it — well all of 
it," says Pete. 

By Fali, they had bought the old Dux- 
bury mili and were in the process of mov- 
ing out an army of carpenter ants and 
hauling the ceiling off the floor. 

In pushing Jack's concept into reality, 
parents and son got to know each other 
as people, "We reconstructed our family 
on an adult level," explained Jack. "We 
no longer think in terms of parent and 
child, but of three adults with equal 
drives in different areas which have to be 
integrated. It's challenging." 

After investing their life savings and 
putting in months of backbreaking labor. 


the old mili was warm and tight, the 
sheet musie unpacked, and the Tourins 
thought they were home free. 

Then at 6 a.m., June 30, 1973, Vermont 
was hit with its most devastating flood in 
decades. 

The family dog Chessie, who had re- 
cently given birth to 13 Chesapeake Bay 
Retriever puppies, splashed back and 
forth in the sudden torrent of water. 

Just in time, Pete managed to grab an 
ax and break a hole in the entry hall floor 
to keep the house from flooding. Then 
the family fled up the hill to their neigh- 
bor carrying Chessie and bushel baskets 
fuli of her squirming, yipping litter. 

A few hours later the sun came out and 
the Tourins surveyed the ravages of na¬ 
turę. "It was heartbreaking," said Jeanne. 
"We sold a beloved grand piano and a cello 
and started to reclaim the damages." 

Now, two years later, no signs of the 
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destruction remain except for the spatter 
of mud that hit the ceiling when Pete 
chopped that hole in the floor. 

The morning of my last visit, Jack and I 
walked up the hill to see a carpet of early 
grass planted to hołd the Baroque con- 
certs and seminars which will be held 
when a few morę harpsichords and violas 
have been sold and the Tourins feel like 
they are on financially solid ground. 

As I later packed to leave, Jeanne an- 
nounced, about to break into peals of 
laughter, that the guy who drove up in 


the pickup truck was not a potential 
harpsichord buyer. 

"He wanted a Chesapeake Bay Re- 
triever puppy," she said. "But, he's two 
years too late." 

Her pupil arrived shortly after and the 
metronome started — click, alck, click, 
alck. Jack and Pete waved goodbye and 
started up the hill to chain down a large 
pipę that was threatening to slide down 
the waterfall. Fat Cat went ya-aa-aa. And 
I started up the motor and left Tourin 
Musica — as I always do — singing. 



Artist Bill Brauer puts finishing touches 
on the specially commissioned harpsichord 
(above) while Pete Tourin completes the 
minutę details of other instruments. 

















B ETWEEN THE WHITES of the 

melting snows and the whites 
of blooming apple blossoms, the 
green comes to Vermont. Usually 
in late April and early May, it rolls 
northward and upward saturat- 
ing the fields, bushes, and trees 
with verdure. Naturalist Edwin 
Way Teale says Spring creeps 
northward at the average ratę of 
about 15 miles a day and climbs 
mountainsides at the ratę of about 
a hundred feet a day. It is an an- 
nual event of unsurpassed visual 
beauty in Vermont (a State which 
many believe owes half of its 
name to the color green). 

In the springtime, the green 
takes on a variety of shades. At 
first, venturesome shoots of grass 
penetrate the matted browns in 
the fields. In the woods, wild 
plants and weeds push through 
the wrinkled leaves, pressed to- 
gether by the weight of the thick 
snów. Ferns yo-yo upward. 
Patches of skunk cabbage unwind 
slowly, showing large, corru- 
gated leaves, even before the 
buds appear on trees. For a short 
period in early Spring, the green 


The color comes in a tnyriad 
of shades and tones, rolling 
like ocean waves. . . . 

Spring Green 

Wriłten and 
photographed by 
Daniel A. Neary, Jr. 
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Deer, called by the color, oenture from their dark winter retreats. 
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changes from a yellow, lighter 
shade to a bluer, darker color. 
Face into the sunlight in the 
morning or evening, and the 
spots of the leaves from the pop- 
lar trees will shimmer and glow in 
a delicate effulgence. At about the 
same time, the strands of leaves 
on the willows will pick up color 
before the leaves appear on other 
trees. Patches of poplars and wil¬ 
lows will stand out as swatches of 
light green on an otherwise leaf- 
less hillside, long before it is 
drenched in foliage. Buds of the 
maples, first tinted red and yel¬ 
low, slowly enlarge into specks of 
light green. Look into the sun¬ 


light early in the morning, and 
the dew drops on the newly- 
grown blades of grass will corus- 
cate. Look across a green meadow 
in the afternoon, and it will make 
you envy the grass-eating ani- 
mals of this world. Luxuriant, 
yellow-green blades of grass are 
everywhere. 

Gray planes of mountainsides 
are now a hodge-podge — colors 
of the lighter greens of the 
meadows, next to the greens of 
the hardwood foliage, next to the 
still darker blue-greens of the fir 
and the stands of spruce. It is all 
quite a contrast now from the 
white, dark green and grey of 


Winter and the fiat browns of ear- 
liest Spring. 

During soine years, when there 
is a sunny spell coincident with 
the arrival of the green, a 
phenomenon of incredible beauty 
takes place. It is virtually impos- 
sible to photograph because the 
total effect occurs not in a mo¬ 
ment but over several days. Only 
the elements comprising this 
natural, Impressionistic sight can 
be pictured. The rest takes a little 
imagination or an ability to sus- 
tain a visual experience. 

With the sun at your back, face 
a ridge of mountains. Imagine the 
mountains are rocks on the sea- 
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coast. Look at them: cold and 
grey, like those weathered rocks 
on the shore. When the wind 
blows, think of it as water rush- 
ing, filling the valley; the wind 
becomes the water turning the 
branches, making them sparkle in 
the light. This sense of filling and 
crashing of water onto the rocks 
also occurs when the green ar- 
rives. Foliage pours northward 
and upward over the craggy, 
worn forms. A wave of green 
takes not seconds but days to roli, 
crest, splash, and tumbie. 

The mountain ridge fills with 


the green of Spring like a wave of 
differing shades, patterns, swirls 
and froth of dotted green. First 
the buds burst in the valleys on 
the Southern side, and then the 
gentler greens of the leaf sprigs 
flow through the foothills — buds 
at the higher elevation — now in 
aggregate looking almost white — 
in any event, lighter than the 
greens below. Think of the wave, 
the sea water rolling forward, tak- 


To look at the hills, and the mountains 
beyond and the mountains beyond them, 
is to see the rolling sequence of green. 


ing on colors of the rocks and the 
sky. At the top is the foam and 
then the spray. Droplets form a 
mist against grey rocks. Finally, a 
halo of mist and spray sparkles in 
the light. 

That's the way the green looks 
on the sides of mountains in 
Vermont in the Spring . . . the 
movement, the rolling — a time 
lapse sequence of Spring — 
ocean-style. Spring greens go 
higher up the mountain each day. 
Green climbs the mountain — 
all that it takes to get the name 
Yermont. k?o 




















VERMONT'S WILDFLOWERS 


A CAft of Co lor 

By George D. Aiken 
Photographed by John Yachon 


T hree hundred years ago the North 
American continent was an un- 
known wilderness, peopled by a primi- 
tive race and replete with an abundance 
of wild animal and plant life. Then, as the 
hardy and adventurous pioneers of the 
old world sought out our shores in great 
numbers, the native Americans, people, 
animals and plants, were crowded back, 
slowly at first, but with ever increasing 
rapidity until now only a smali fraction of 
their former number remains. 

What a paradise of wildflowers the 
early pioneers must have found. And, 
looking at some of these flowers, I can see 
the pages of history tum backward and 
visualize those who gazed upon them for 
the first time. 

In the showy Lady's Slipper, I see the 


Elderberry blooms in the Spńng (below) and Oswego Tea in later Summer. 












After the last traces of snów vanish, 
blankets of color - like the mustard field 
ahove - announce Spring in Vermont. 


Jesuits of France, their canoes breasting 
the currents of mighty rivers, as they 
plunge deeper and deeper into the forests 
to establish the outposts of civilization in 
the far-flung recesses of the vast Canadi- 
an wilderness. 

The Poppy Mallow, sprawling with 
brilliant splashes of color on the sun- 
baked Western plains, presents long lines 
of covered wagons, creeping scarcely 
faster than the Mallow itself, as home- 
seekers risk all to folio w the sunset to 
their promised land. 

And the Hepaticas, Bloodroots, Violets 
and Columbine, in them is colonial New 
England — school days, homemade 
clothes and bare feet, the bunch of flow- 
ers shyly placed on the teacher's desk, 
childhood games, laughter and sorrow. 

Yes, the wildflowers have seen the 
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development of the comforts of our so- 
called civilization. They have seen the 
forests cut away, cities and villages grow 
up, roads madę, bogs and marshes 
drained for agricultural purposes, great 
reservoirs built, flooding the fertile 
basins, and with each new development 
they have suffered. 

Constantly pushed back by immigrant 
people, immigrant animals, and even 
immigrant plants, many species are now 
making a gallant last stand in the face of 
extermination. If some of them are to be 
saved, it must be through the prompt 
action of our people. We must learn ho w 
to propagate and grow all worthwhile 
species. The old frontier days of America 
are over, but the last stand of our wild¬ 
flowers presents to us a new frontier in 
which we can adventure. 


Since writing Pioneering with Wild¬ 
flowers (originally published in 1935 and 
most recently by Prentice Hall in 1968), 
I have been cheered bv receiving Com¬ 
munications, not only from all sections 
of the United States and Canada, but 
from many foreign countries as well, 
telling me of the help the report of my 
experiences has given them. 

The satisfaction of knowing that this 
book has helped others do their part in 
the propagation of our rare and, in some 
cases, our disappearing wildflowers has 
been a gratifying reward for mv earlier 
efforts. c <Oo 


Text adapted from the introduction of Pioneering 
with Wildflowers, copyright 1935. 1963 and 1968 
by George D. Aiken, w ith permissioti from Prentice 
Hall and the author. 
































The Randolph 

Outdoor Program of Education 

Welcome to R.O.P.E. 

By Flo Hartman 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


//1~)ISE AND SHINE, let's gO, We 
1\. have lots of work to do." I rolled 
over, opened one eye and tried to see the 
clock. Five-thirty a.m. Some one's got to 
be nuts. Then it slowly dawned on me 
that I wasn't home in my nice warm bed, 
but in a tent, rolled up in a sleeping bag, 
out in the middle of a field in Bethel 
Gilead. That early bird out there running 
around in the wet grass with a horn is 
Miss "B" (born, Devona Bussiere). She 
was the person who got me involved 
with the Randolph Outdoor Program of 
Education, which has come to be known 
as R.O.P.E. 


And just what is R.O.P.E.? Weil, to 

With a raising of flags, tents and expectations, each year 
the Bethel Gilead acreage becomes a giant, outdoor classroom. 




begin with, it's a unique outdoor educa- 
tional experience and as of now, Tm glad 
to have had the opportunity to be a part 
of it, early morning roustings notwith- 
standing. I must admit in the beginning, 
I had many doubts. 

Each time I said "but," Miss "B" coun- 
tered with "no problem." It would be in- 
teresting to know just what this woman 
did cali a problem. She just couldnT be 
dissuaded, trying to explain that they 
were plowing new fields never before at- 
tempted by any Vermont school. The 
major problem of finding a suitable loca- 
tion had been already solved, she in- 
formed me. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russell 
had very generously offered the use of 
their Bethel Gilead acreage several miles 
from the school. Not only that, but the 
National Guard was willing to loan tents, 
cooking equipment and water cans, 
which would enable us to stay overnight 
at the area. 

Miss "B" said there was just one 












problem and she was wondering if 
maybe I might be willing to help out. 
Seems they had the land, equipment, a 
Staff that was willing to go, rain or shine. 
And knowing that I liked kids and had 
worked around food, being her good 
buddy and all, she wouldn't want me to 
feel left out. And so, Miss "B" announced 
proudly, she madę it possible for me to 
come along and set up the cook shack 
and serve the food. After all, wasn't that 
what friends were for? 

And of course I had the time of my life, 
even though I wasn't about to admit it. 
But I guess Miss "B" knew it anyway be- 
cause when she asked me again this year, 
she had that grin on her face that says, 
"Come on, you know you're hooked." 
Then she added as a casual afterthought: 
"By the way, there will be 350 kids this 
year." With that, she ran out the door. 

So here I am, and as Tve said it's five- 
thirty in the morning and now both my 
eyes are open. Let me tell you, there's 


something about the early morning air in 
the middle of May in Vermont that 
guarantees that you wake up. 

Now that I've brought you up to datę, 
let me try to share a little of what goes on 
during a R.O.P.E. week. First, Y 11 explain 
how the curriculum is set up. We have 
ten classes and eight work details. (As 
you see, Miss "B" now has me saying 
"we.") The day is divided into three time 
periods. Students choose three subjects 
to study during the week and classes run 
from 8:30 until 2:15 with time out for 
lunch. 

Staff and junior leaders rise and pre- 
sumably shine at 6 a.m. Students roli out 
of their sleeping bags at 6:30. They take a 
short jaunt to Gilead Brook's refreshing 
waters (and I do mean refreshing) to 
wash their faces. Then it's clean up time 
— rolling up bed rolls and picking up 
around the tent area. Finally everyone is 
ready to gather around my domain for 
breakfast at the cook shack, lovingly 


called the "mess tent." 

The school buses arrive at 8:15 a.m. 
Students who are going to spend the 
night (and most of them do) place their 
sleeping bags in assigned tents. Every- 
thing is now ready for the first class and 
activities of all kinds explode into action. I 
never know where to look first. It occurs 
to me that it's a good thing Fm there for 
the fuli week: there is justso much to see. 

I watch as the students form their 
groups. Some will go with Mrs. Jane 
Drown's class, called "The Root of Life," 
and learn the basics of forest growth. 
Roger Ennis — dubbed "Stonewall 
Ennis" — will be showing another class 
how to reconstruct a stone wali. The aer- 
ial flight from trees given by Mrs. Marcia 
Barron is not only fun for all participants, 
but fun to watch. (I almost gave it a try, 
but I should emphasize the "almost.") 
Robert Stevens has a class called "Little 
Acorns." Johnny Appleseed has nothing 
on the students at R.O.P.E. Before this 
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week is done, they will plant over 700 
trees. Susan Lewis has a group making 
natural musical instruments. 

If you should visit us this Summer, 
you'11 want to see the first aid course 
given by George Hyde and stop by and 
see what's doing in meterology led by 
Muriel Davis. There is "Woodland Bar- 
bership" by Tom Smith, or "Nature's 
Highway" led by John King. There's also 
a course called "Walking Through Na¬ 
turę." The Vocational department shows 
how trails should be planned and con- 
structed. If you ever wanted to build a 
lean-to or make a water wheel, Richard 
Coulston is the one to show you how. 
Mrs. Margaret Steele and Mrs. Carolyn 
Smith have students making terrariums 
in the "Sands of Time" class. 

Those students not spending the night 
at camp will be taken back to school 
grounds on the 2:15 bus and dismissed. 
Free time — until supper — is spent by 
the students who are staying with games 
of volleyball, baseball or maybe a little 
fishing. This is also the time in which 
wood detail begins its daily chore. Miss 
"B" yells, "Who wants to get wood for 
tonight's bonfire?" In less than a minutę 
the trucks are so filled with students it 
makes you wonder where they'11 put the 
wood. But they find the room, for every 
evening we have one of the biggest and 
prettiest bonfires you'11 ever hope to see. 

I know you'11 want to stay around, 
relax, discuss the day's activities and 
toast marshmallows with us. Maybe 
you'11 have a cup or two of hot chocolate 
before you go and Tm surę you'11 at least 
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From outdoor cooking to aerial flights, 
the R.O.P.E. happening has something 
for everyone - and the learning is always fun. 


want to see the students and Staff singing 
and laughing together around the fire. 

I sit back and hear them say they wish 
the week would never end. I know how 
they feel because the whole program af- 
fects me the same way. It may have 
started out as a dream, this educational 
experiment, but it has turned into the 
fullest possible reality. Now Miss "B" 
tells me that plans are afoot to extend 
R.O.P.E. to a two-week period. What can 
I say? I have tried to get Miss "B" to write 
about R.O.P.E., for it's a program all 
schools should know about. As you can 
see, she got me to write about it instead. 
She could never sit still long enough, she 
says — and that's probably true. With her 
energy — and with the cooperation of the 
administration, teachers and volunteers 
— the program can't help but progress. I 
only hope they will let me help next year. 

If you are in the neighborhood of 
Bethel Gilead next May, stop in and 
spend some time with R.O.P.E. Believe it 
or not, it will make you wish you were 
back in school again — Junior High 
School in Randolph, Yermont. 





















Spring TJnsprung 


... A scenie portfolio 



b Y FAR, Vermont's most reluctant season is her Spring. It cowers 
under Winter's wrath long after neighboring lowlands have begun warm 
weather celebrations. Above, William Hebden has photographed a scene 
in East Corinth of a persistent chilly cling, but a faint Spring hope. 
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Spring greens make debuts like reluctant 
debutantes, as R. /. Alzner's Reading 
scene gives delicate testimony (far left). 

On oiher photographs on these pages, by 
Richard Howard, a young boy wields a hope- 
ful hoe into some Wateroille earth (left), 
knowing that a frost that night can obliterate 
his efforts. A morning frost on Route 12 
near Montpelier glazes the farm scene 
aboue until it nearly shimmers in the 
early rays of sunlight. At right, braoing 
a chill as well as Vermont's scarcely 
horizontal planes, a young Craftsbun/ 
Common biker plunges into Spring exercise. 



























But finally Spring breaks forth, as surely and forcefully 
as the splendid sun that presses upon the earth and 
pulls flowers and tali grass from the land with new 
vigor. Though there have been years which saw frost in 
eleven months and one which reportedly saw no Spring or 
Summer at all (1816), R. J. Alzner's Hartford scene (above 
left) offers testimony to morę reasonable expectations. 

a season of new life and rebirth, Spring is also a time 
for children. In Randolph, Peter Jones found his son making 
friends with a next-door neighbor (left) while Ann Day 
Heinzerling's young subject in Waitsfield is making friends 
with the whole outdoors. 
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NEARY 


A Most Humane Society 

By Steven Patterson 

Photographed by Suzanne Opton and Daniel A. Neary, Jr. 


In Central Vermont, 
all the bright and beautiful 
inhabitants of the Animal Shelter 
get lots of loving attention. 
Almost enough. 


T he sign near the gravel drive in- 
dicates that the trim, modern build- 
ing is the home of the Central Vermont 
Humane Society. But the structure — 
tucked amidst some gentle hills — isn't 
what one would envision an animal shel¬ 
ter to be. Instead, it seems like a house 
built after a compromise was madę be- 
tween a desire for a graceful country 
home and a limited bank account. 

When my knock on the door brings no 
response, my initial inclination is to re- 
treat from the area before someone's 
Sunday afternoon nap is interrupted. 

Trusting in the sign of welcome, 
though, I enter the unlocked door. My 
fears are allayed to some extent by the 
sight of a gray and white cat sprawled on 
a chair. They are further quieted by a 
poster of a doleful beagle in obvious need 


of a loving home. And any lingering 
doubts I might have had are ąuickly 
wiped away when a knock on a second 
door is answered by a chorus of friendly 
barks from the some 20 dogs that reside 
at the shelter. They weren't growls or 
threats or even vague warnings. The 
barks were positively amiable, as if the 
animals were not only welcoming me in- 
side, but welcoming me to choose one of 
them for my own if I had even the slight- 
est inclination in that direction. I could 
tell this was an animal shelter that could 
boast a little love and attention along with 
sanitation and hygiene. This was a place 
where some person — or a lot of people 
— were treating the animals with affection 
as well as efficiency. 

Currently responsible for the condi- 
tions is Peter Norkaveck, the adminis¬ 


trator of the Shelter. 

Norkaveck likes his work and that's an 
important prerequisite for the job. You 
have to like it when you are working 
60-70 hour weeks and getting paid less 
than $40 a week plus room for your ef- 
forts. 

Norkaveck sees his main function as 
finding suitable homes for the 1,000 ani¬ 
mals that pass through the center during 
the year. 

"But all the work is worth it, when you 
match up a friendly animal with a loving 
family," he told me. 

He is particularly pleased when he can 
place an animal with a family that has just 
lost its favorite pet. 

"It's a bewildering experience for a 
four-year-old child to have a dog killed 
by a car. The best prescription is to go out 
and get another pet right away," he said. 

He likes his job most when the tears are 
brushed away and a smile appears on a 
youngster's face as the search begins for a 
name for the adopted animal. 

It isn't only the youngsters that know 
the magie of loving and being loved by an 
animal. Recently the shelter placed a dog 
with a retired woman. She had been 
alone for some time except for the com- 
panionship of an aging dog that had to be 
put to sleep. 

"She was on the phone for 20 minutes, 
erying most of the time. She swore up 
and down that the animal couldn't be re- 
placed. I told her she should stop by the 
shelter sometime," Norkaveck said. 

After a brief visit to the shelter, the 
woman adopted a setter. She called a few 
days later to say thanks — the dog had 
worked out just fine. 

There is constant activity at the center. 
In addition to finding homes for animals, 
Norkaveck is responsible for cleaning the 
kennels, feeding the dogs and cats, keep- 
ing an inventory of the animals that come 
and go, sweeping up and scrubbing the 
floors, and any other chore that might 
come up. 

Though serving as the front-line of 
service for the Humane Society, the ad¬ 
ministrator is by no means the only per¬ 
son devoting hours of attention to the 
center. 

Members of the Board of Directors, 
many of whom also hołd down demand- 
ing jobs, are as dedicated to the shelter as 
Norkaveck is. 

Newell Freer is a prime example. Not 
only does he shoulder the grueling re- 
sponsibility of serving on the State Police 
Force, he is also the current president of 
the Humane Society. Besides overseeing 
the operation of the shelter, Freer inves- 
tigates some of the animal cruelty cases 
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1 here is something overtly appcaling, ił 
seems, about coming to Vermont and adopting 
an animal. And so the first time 1 shouoed my 
brother Michael and sister Christine the Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Animal Shelter (they are really 
my step brother and sister, or half brother and 
sister, but sińce I neuer remember zohich is the 
correct prefix, it's simpler to drop it entirely); 
the first time they saw all those animals mak- 
ing first-rate dramatic pleas to be adopted, 
they decided it was imperative that one return 
with them to their New York City home. 
Their mother, Francoise, ruled that a dog was 
out. And of course she was quite right: the 
family Iwes on the ninth floorofati apartment 
building. So it was a cat to be adopted. 

And who should come along when all this 
was being decided but a lovely lady named 
Nancy Austin with a pair of six-week-old kit- 
tens she was about to give to the Humane 
Society. For Michael and Christine, it was a 
love-at-first-sight occasion. But on second 
sight, one of the kittens crawled out of its box 




and promptly hid itself in the innards of a 
station wagon. A half-hour of begging, plead- 
ing and prodding later, the animal was dis- 
lodged from its automotwe hideaway. At that 
moment, along came the (then) Shelter ad¬ 
ministrator ]ayson Kelbaugh. Jayson is a com- 
passionate man (it's a prereyuisite for the job) 
but also a practical one. He looked at Nanc\/s 
kittens and said they were sick and probably 
should be put to sleep. 1 looked at Michael and 
Christine and saw some unmasked pain. 

But it was only shortly later that my 
brother and sister, inspecting the inside of the 
Animal Shelter, found another kitten to their 
liking. Today, that kitten lives in a ninth 
floor New York apartment. He goes by the 
name of Four Pounds, Fm told - something 
about the way he eats. He's one loved cat. 

— Brian Yachon 
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Shelter administrator Peter Norkaoeck 
shows off tioo of his young charges, above. 
At left, Michael and Christine inspect, 
approoe, and prepare to adopt a kitten. 


that come to the organization's attention. 

For example, the shelter investigated a 
case of a marę and her colt that had gone 
without food and adequate water for sev- 
eral days. The State Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment was called in and it was found that 
the marę was 500-600 pounds under- 
weight and the colt was 200 pounds un- 
derweight. The animals were properly 
cared for and the matter was turned over 
to the Agriculture Department for further 
action. 

Freer sees the investigation of cruelty 
cases as an important function of the So- 
ciety that isn't getting enough attention. 
Time and a lack of adequate funds pre- 
clude the Society from expanding inves- 
tigations and starting other desirable 
services like a spaying program, a free 
rabies clinic, or a euthanasia program. 

These things are for the futurę. The 
immediate problem confronting the shel¬ 
ter is keeping enough money coming in 
to fund present activities. 

A $20,000 mortgage (which some board 
members are helping to pay off them- 
selves), heavy food bills for the animals, 
veterinarian fees, and maintenance costs 
gobble up the operating funds of the shel¬ 
ter. 


Mrs. Phyllis Keyser of Worcester is re- 
sponsible for many of the fund-raising ac- 
tivities conducted for the center. Also, 
she maintains a smali compound for stray 
and unwanted animals in the Worcester 
area herself. Mrs. Keyser's facilities have 
doubled as a temporary home for animals 
when the regular shelter is overflowing. 

Jean Baldwin, a member of the 
Shelter's Board of Directors and an attor- 
ney with the Banking and Insurance De¬ 
partment, donates several hours of her 
time each week to the center. But she 
dismisses credit and instead is highly 
laudatory of Mrs. Keyser's efforts. 

"I shudder to think of the amounts of 
time and money she has spent and not 
told anyone about," Baldwin says. 

It's only through the dedication of 
these and numerous other volunteers 
that the Society is able to function. 

Central Vermont wasn't always so for¬ 
tuna te. Just over a decade ago there was 
no Humane Society at all in the area. 
Animals that were lost or abandoned had 
to fend for themselves — finding food 
and refuge as best they could. 

The catalyst for forming the organiza- 
tion came on a day in 1964. Some boys 
playing in a Barre residential area were 


drawn to a field by a muffled sound. 
Pushing aside some brush they found 
Pacer — a two-year-old Collie who had 
been bound, gagged, and left in a hole to 
die. 

An angry response followed and a 
group of citizens quickly set about the 
task of forming a group that would work 
to prevent such happenings in the futurę. 

That led to the eventual purchase of a 
rag-tag building on an island in the North 
Branch River just outside Montpelier 
which served nobly though generally in- 
adequately as the first animal shelter for 
the society. 

Now the shelter is headquartered on a 
pleasant hill in Barre where — if public 
support continues — animals are given 
sensitive attention. Only those who are 
sick or proven unadoptable are put to 
sleep and then only in the most humane 
way possible. Far morę often, however, 
the bevy of dogs and cats (and occasional 
pigeons, hamsters, or crows) are united 
with new owners or reunited with 
families from which they have been inad- 
vertently separated. It's a nice place to 
visit, the Central Vermont Animal Shel¬ 
ter. In fact it's not really bad for the resi- 
dents that live there. o 
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Where the rules 
include, 'Please Touch' 


The Discovery Museum 

By Marilyn Stout 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


Kim and Carla Lawrence, residents of Essex Junction and neighbors 
of the museum, have checked out a pigeon for some outdoor exercise. 


//T TEY, let's go to the museum!" is 
1 X n ot a ery heard very often from 
children these days; but in Essex Junction 
that kind of enthusiasm is not unusual. 
Those of us unaccustomed to this shout 
by kids biking out of the school yard are 
no less amazed that there is even a 
museum to which they can go. Until re- 
cently there wasn't. 

The Discovery Museum was estab- 
lished in 1974 from the imagination, 
generosity, determination and hard work 
of local people. It's a "hands on" sort of 
place where everything can, even should, 
be touched. That philosophy was decided 
from the very first meeting — "to estab- 
lish a hands-on museum where visitors 
will touch and hear as well as see to un- 
derstand." 

Discovery's primary aim is to be a 
children's museum, but Director Ray Dil- 
ley points out that it is "for curious peo¬ 
ple anywhere." Adults and children can 
sometimes lose that inquiring curiosity 
that once caused them to want to poke, 
push, twist, and generally find out what 
makes things tick. But if that has been 
lost or simply fergotten, this museum is 
the place to find it again. 

In a white frame house at 51 Park Street 
in Essex Junction, built in the 1850s, the 
Discovery Museum has five rooms, two 
down and three up as well as a workroom 
for constructing exhibits. The main rooms 
house live animals and a rotating group 
of exhibits, most of which are donated or 
built by Dilley and a generous group of 
volunteers. 

Put a penny in an old stand-up scalę 
and find out your honest weight, or step 
on another scalę to find your weight in 
kilograms. Press a finger in an oscillo- 
scope and a bouncing light will measure 
your heart beat. Focus the television 



















camera on your little brother and, my 
goodness, he's right there on a TV 
screen. 

These are some of the things Dilley and 
the volunteers install in the museum 
from time to time. Others include an old- 
fashioned typewriter (the kind with 
round keys and a satisfying, key- 
smacking "clack"), a wave machinę, and 
a two-way telegraph system which al- 
lows visitors to type out and receive tele- 
grams. A stream table looks like a tub of 
mud with a faucet at one end, but by reg- 
ulating the water's steady drip, the proc- 
ess of erosion is demonstrated and the 
changes of millennia are speeded up as if 
thrust into a time machinę. 

In another room live and stuffed ani- 
mals and a large saltwater fish tank are 
favorites with young visitors. There may 
be rabbits, mice, hamsters, a chameleon, 
or a sand crab. A 13-year-old heads up a 
group of children who feed and care for 
the animals daily. Whenever possible, 
children may take the animals from their 
cages and hołd them. Every child, 
whether or not he has a pet at home, can 
know the satisfaction of a friendship with 
something warm, soft, furry, and gener- 
ally responsive. (Only the sand crab ex- 
hibits nonę of these qualities, but he is 
not ignored — despite his shortcomings.) 

Upstairs, a bunch of pint-sized "pa- 


tients" crank themselves up and down in 
a hospital bed, adjusting the gadgets and 
traction devices on the portable splint in 
which one of them has a leg. Other tools 
for free-lance medical measurements are 
a blood pressure device and stethoscope. 
Nearby rooms house an array of primitive 
African art and tools, including musical 
instruments and masks, (lent for a while 
by someone who collected and wanted to 
share them), and an attractive "historical 
room" with stenciled walls in the manner 
of older New England houses. Several 
women painted the authentic stencil pat- 
tern, a time-consuming job which culmi- 
nated in delightful results. Grandmother's 
Attic, in the upstairs hall, has a trunkful 
of old clothes that visitors are invited to 
try on. As I indicated, this is not a museum 
for staring and gaping. 

How did it all happen? How does a 
smali town hatch a museum, and just as 
important, bring it to the point where it 
can fly alone? 

Several winters ago. Bob Donahue — 
an IBM industrial engineer and father of 
five — heard that the old Anna Early 
house was up for sale. The sturdy build- 
ing, used most recently as a private 
church school, would be perfect for a 
children's museum, he thought, remem- 
bering the sort of museum he knew as a 
child in Connecticut. 


The rabbit above might be thinking: "This beats 
dodging coyotes . . . 7 guess." Below, the 
Museum's medical ecjuipment is tested by 
a group of oisiting Bristol students. 











He and his wife talked the project over 
and called a dozen people to get their 
ideas. From there, interest grew. The 
group set up meetings with Scouts, 
members of the local school board, village 
selectmen, and a senior citizens group — 
all to ask if people would be genuinely 
interested in a community museum. 
They were: twelve senior citizens signed 
up on the spot to help. 

One March night, the first generał 
meeting was held. Twenty-two showed 
up and Donahue brought with him a $500 
donation from a member of the commu¬ 
nity. They organized as a nonprofit or- 
ganization, elected officers and an 
11-member board of trustees, and held 
their first meeting. 

A week later the mail brought a letter 
from Ray Dilley, offering his volunteer 
services, and he has been part of the 
group ever sińce. Unknown to the 
museum planners until then, Dilley — a 
resident of nearby Milton and a staff 
member at Vermont Educational Televi- 
sion — had always longed to be involved 
with a children's museum. Ever sińce he 
grew up with the youth programs at the 
Fairbanks Museum of Natural History in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., his experience, in- 
terests and talents have been pointing 
him in that direction. 

The fund-raising campaign to buy the 


building and start the museum involved a 
house-to-house membership drive in 
Essex Junction and the surrounding area. 
(It is now done annually and, with busi¬ 
ness donations, is the backbone of the 
budget.) IBM madę a substantial dona¬ 
tion and gave Bob Donahue a week off to 
raise additional money. Polly Whitcomb 
organized the door-to-door campaign 
with the same enthusiasm and efficiency 
with which she now runs the volunteer 
guides. A total of $6,000 was collected, 
and on July 7 the building was theirs. 

The board estimates it took 3,000 hours 
of volunteer labor to renovate the build¬ 
ing. Electrical, plumbing, and carpentry 
alterations were all donated. Harold 
Baker, retired but no porch sitter, spent 
nearly every day for two months on the 
carpentry work. Plenty of other people 
helped, too: it's figured the youngest was 
3 (she painted) and the oldest was 76. 

By the time the Discovery Museum 
opened the following October, with ac- 
companying fanfarę by the high school 
band and glee club, it had become the 
Essex Junction Bicentennial Project as 
well. Three hundred people went 
through the museum that opening day. 
In the next four months 6,000 morę came, 
and the majority of the visitors were 
young people. The museum is open 
seven afternoons a week from 1 to 4:30 


p.m. during the school year. It opens at 
10 a.m. on Saturdays and every day dur¬ 
ing the Summer. 

Teenagers and adults of all ages help 
run the museum with many acting as 
guides. They are, by the way, the most 
unobtrusive of guides: always close by to 
answer questions or assist in helping to 
operate an exhibit but never hovering, 
shushing or fussing. The Board of Trust¬ 
ees is deliberately diverse, always includ- 
ing a cross section of community adults 
and high school students. 

Having accomplished so much, the 
board plans still morę. The current idea is 
to run the museum as professionally as 
possible now that Dilley is a permanent, 
salaried director. (Before that happened, 
he worked some 20 hours a week at the 
museum for a reward of "thank you"s.) 
Naturę trails are cut in the wooded acres 
behind the museum and a summer pro¬ 
gram in natural history and science is un- 
derway. Workshops will also be held 
there and children will learn to make bird 
houses which will subsequently be sold 
at the tiny museum shop. Plans are 
drawn for an additional building which 
will include a smali planetarium. 

Essex people know by now that a 
self-fulfilling prophecy is really only one 
in which everyone works like crazy to 
make it happen. 



Much of Discovery Museum's irwentory is alive, 
like the white rat above (where else would you go 
to hug a rat?) or the ńbbon snake at right (ditto). 
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Some Other 

Smali Vermont Museums 

Adams' Old Stone Grist Mill Museum, 
Mill Street (off the Square), Bellows Falls. 
Open: July and August, Sat. and Sun. 2-4. 
Time stopped at this mill on June 29, 
1961, when it quit grinding grain for the 
first time sińce 1831. Today everything is 
intact and operable — the chutes, 
elevators, shafts, and pulleys. Everything 
is as it was including the waterwheel, 
hand-hewn beams, old fire buckets, 
typewriter, and the firm's ledger books. 
Óperated by the Bellows Falls Historical 
Society, an adjacent museum displays 
farming and manufacturing artifacts as 
well as old household items. 

Topping Tavern Museum, East Road, 
Shaftsbury. Tel. 442-5225. Open: May 
1-Oct. 31, daily except Mon. including 
Sun. and holidays, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
1-5 p.rn. Nov.-Apńl by appointment. 
Authentic 18th century tavern (See 
Vermont Life, Spring, 1971) now óperated 
as a museum by the Bennington 
Museum. In the tavern keeping room is 
the large fireplace with cooking equip- 
ment, including meat spit, and dining ta- 
bles. Taproom, living room, upstairs ball- 
room, and two 18th century bedrooms. 

Brattleboro Museum and Art Center, 
Old Railroad Station, Brattleboro. Tel. 
257-0124. Open: Daily 1-4 p.m., except 
Mon. Closed Januan / to May. 

In 1972 Brattleboro's old stone railroad 
station (See Vermont Life, Autumn, 1975), 
deserted and deteriorating, was trans- 
formed into a handsome museum and art 
center. Local people did the work them- 
selves. Run by volunteers, it has a chang- 
ing series of exhibitions of art, crafts, and 
artifacts of local origin. Concerts and lec- 
tures are also scheduled. 

Sheldon Museum, Park Street, Middle- 
bury. Tel. 388-2117, or 352-4218. Open: 
June 1-Oct. 15, daily except Sun., 10 
a.m.-5 p.rn. Winter by appointment. 
Considered the oldest incorporated 
town museum in the country, this 1829 
house contains formal parlors, black 
marble fireplaces, a kitchen with a Dutch 
oven, nursery filled with toys, dolls, and 
doli furniture, a country storę, exhibit of 


(Editor's notę: This listing does not include 
Vermont's larger and generally better-knoum 
museums such as thoseat Shelbume, Steamtown or 
the University ofVermont, but rather, concentrates 
on collections which sometimes go unnoticed by vis- 
itors and residents.) 


old tools, a tavern saloon and a library of 
local newspapers and other historical 
records. 

Weathersfield Historical Society 
Museum, Weathersfield Center. Tel. 
263-5230. Open: June 1-Oct. 15, Wed.- 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. and by appointment. 

A working forge and bellows may be 
observed in fuli operation (except on 
Sun.) in restored building next to the 
museum. The museum itself, originally a 
1785 parsonage, has tools, clothing, fur¬ 
niture, and other memorabilia of the area. 

Woodstock Historical Society, Dana 
House, Elm Street, Woodstock. Tel. 
457-1822. Open: Memoriał Day-end of 
Oct., Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5:30. 

A handsome building furnished with 
antiques, Bennington pottery, articles of 
local history, doli houses, toys, quilts and 
paintings. Attached is a barn which has 
an old authentic horse sleigh, tools, and 
school desks. A landscaped garden in the 
rear leads down to the river. 

Norwich University Museum, Norwich 
Unwersity Campus, Northfield. Open 
during school session Mon.-Tri. 8-4. 
Contains exhibits relating to military 
history, uniforms, weapons. Admirał 
George Dewey trophies, old globes and 
mementoes. 

Thomas Waterman Wood Gallery, 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. Tel. 
223-3338. Open: Winter, Tues.-Sat. 12-4 
p.m. Summer, Tues.-Fri. 12-4 p.m., Sat. 
9:30 a.m.-l p.m. 

American paintings of the late 19th and 
early 20th century, particularly in the 
styles of social realism and geometrie ab- 
straction. Half the paintings on display 
are by Wood, a Montpelier native who 
rosę in art circles to be president of the 
National Academy of Design in 1891. 
Others are by his contemporaries and by 
artists in the WPA project of the 1930s. 

Kent Museum, Kent's Corner, Calais. Tel. 
828-2291. Open: July 1-Labor Day, 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 

This 1837 tavern, given to the Vermont 
Historical Society by the radio manufac- 
turer, A. Atwater Kent, contains exhibits 
which reflect life in the 19th century. In- 
cluded are tools, farm implements, Ben¬ 
nington pottery, and spinning and weav- 
ing equipment. Attached country storę 
sells crafts, homemade candy, cheese, 
cider or lemonade in season. 

Morrisville Historical Society 
Museum, Route 100 at bend in oillage, 


Morrisville. Open: May 30-Oct. 15, Wed., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. 

An abundance of objects reflecting the 
early life of the area: Cheney collection of 
over 2,000 pitchers, relics of the Rev- 
olutionary War period, a wardrobe room 
with clothes from the early 1800s, looms 
and spinning wheels, a children's room 
with toys, clothes, dolls, medical exhibits 
of early instruments belonging to the first 
doctor in the town of Eden, early furnish- 
ings and paintings. 

St. Johnsbury Atheneum and Art 
Gallery, 30 Main Street, St. Johnsbury. 
Tel. 748-8291. Open: Mon. & Fri. 10 
a.m.-8 p.m.; Tues., Wed., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Built in 1871 and given to the town by 
manufacturing tycoon, Horace Fairbanks, 
the building includes a fine library and art 
gallery (See Vermont Life, Winter, 1969). 
The gallery is considered the oldest in its 
original form in the country. Panelled in 
black walnut and with an elaborate 
arched skylight, its most famous painting 
is the 10' x 15' "Domes of the Yosemite" 
by Albert Bierstadt. Other paintings are 
by the Hudson River School of artists and 
copies of European Masters. 

Orleans County Historical Society 
Museum, Brownington. Open: May 
15-Oct. 15, 10 a.m-5 p.m. 

Known as the Old Stone House, this 
large, impressive building was built al- 
most singlehandedly in 1830 by Alexan- 
der Twilight, headmaster of Brownington 
Academy. It now has exhibits of military 
equipment, farm implements, furniture, 
clothes, and a library of old books, news¬ 
papers, and magazines. 

Franklin County Museum, east side of 
Taylor Park in the former Church Street 
School, St. Albans. Tel. 524-4506. Open: 
Mid-June-Labor Day, Tues.-Sat., 2-5 p.m. 
and by appointment. 

An unusually large and diverse collec¬ 
tion with objects relating to the historie 
St. Albans Raid, including some of the 
stolen bills and a broadside: "Orleans 
County Awake, Rebels in Vermont!" The 
William Beaumont Memoriał Room con¬ 
tains interesting medical memorabilia of 
this 19th century surgeon who did rev- 
olutionary studies on the digestive sys¬ 
tem facilitated by one of his patients (who 
was left with a permanent opening in his 
stornach due to a gunshot wound). The 
room also contains the furnishings of Dr. 
George Russell of Arlington, Vermont, 
subject of Norman Rockwelks painting, 
"The Family Doctor," for The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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I drove into the seemingly motionless 
town of Johnson, Vermont, early on a 
cold April Sunday morning. Just as I 
parked my car and started to climb out, a 
smali car with two kayaks secured to the 
roof rack stopped in front of a storę. A 
fellow in a ski parka and sweat pants 
jumped out and ran inside. This would 
be a good opportunity to find what I was 
looking for, and so I waited. 

In a few moments the young man was 
back in his car, turning around and driv- 
ing back toward the Johnson State Col¬ 
lege campus that sits on a hill north of the 
village. I followed as he went across the 
bridge that spans the Gihon River near 
the center of town. He then turned right 
onto a smali road that followed the river 
upstream. 

Within a half-mile I saw cars and trucks 
lining both sides of the road. Brightly 
painted canoes and kayaks were lashed at 
all angles to the tops of cars and vans. 
Although I could not see beyond the next 
vehicle-clogged corner, I knew this was 
what I was looking for. 

I parked my car, grabbed my camera 
and started walking along between the 
cars and trucks. There was little warmth 
to the early morning sun as it struggled 
between clouds and the tops of the steep 
hills that formed this vallev. I shoved mv 


Sprint) s Swellint) Jlivers 

Written and photographed by 
Ann Day Heinzerling 


Cruisin down the Gihon on a Sunday afternoon (or morning) takes courage, stamina and skill. 
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Coffee and doughnuts were the main Staples sold from the oendors truck next to the ńver raceway. 


hands deeper into my pockets and was 
glad I had worn several pairs of socks in- 
side my rubber boots. 

The aroma of bacon and coffee was the 
first hint of camping activity that greeted 
me when I rounded the next corner. A 
few curls of smoke bent south as a slight 
but cold north wind persisted to delay 
any Spring feelings of people huddled 
around campfires or in back of home- 
made truck-campers. However, there 
was a kind of heightened anticipation in 
the air that could easily have been inter- 
preted as a kind of Spring fever. It is not 
the wintery weather but rather the sound 
of rushing water that whets the appetite 
of the avid whitewater paddler. 

Although soon they would be rivals on 
the river race course, most everyone for 
the moment seemed relaxed as they 
finished up their breakfast, read mimeo- 
graphed starting orders, madę last minutę 
adjustments on the kayaks and canoes 
that leaned against trees or trucks. 

Further along the road I saw the cov- 
ered bridge that spans the Gihon River 
just south of the old mili in East Johnson. 
It was closed to traffic and a truck was 
parked there to sell hot dogs, sandwiches 


and coffee. No one seemed to want 
chilled soda. Also, under the protection 
of the roofed bridge, two card tables 
were set up to check competitors and ar- 
range for gate keepers. Peter Day, who 
runs this annual race and also com- 
petes in the slalom events, was answer- 
ing about ten questions at once and dele- 
gating volunteer helpers to various jobs. 

He told me about the downriver race 
the day before. There had been a good 
turn out of both decked whitewater boats 
and open canoes. The boiling rapids of 
the narrow Gihon had proven a tough 
challenge to many entries as a number of 
boats had turned over into the icy water. 
A certain portion near the finish of the 
race that took the contestants over a smali 
waterfall had been eliminated due to the 
high water. 

A whitewater, downriver race does not 
use obstacle gates or poles. There is a 
starting place in a relatively calm pool or 
eddy next to the river bank a few miles up 
stream from the finish linę. 

A contestant starts every few minutes. 
At a signal from the starter, who keeps a 
two-way radio in one hand and holds the 
bow-loop of the bobbing boat in his other 


hand (the bigger races have special "boat 
holders"), the paddler spins off down 
stream. At the same signal, a timer at the 
other end of the course starts a watch for 
that competitor. His object is to get down 
the frothing, winding river as fast as he or 
she can. The craft has to be maneuvered 
skillfully around boulders, fallen trees 
and dangerous souse holes, through 
channels, chutes, eddies and back waves 
and over pitches and drops. If a racer mis- 
judges the current or braces the wrong 
way, he is apt to be dumped into the 
frigid water. An expert paddler can up- 
right his specially designed whitewater 
boat with an "Eskimo roli" and continue 
on to the finish. The unlucky ones lose 
their canoes and have to wadę out of the 
river and clamber downstream along the 
bank to reclaim their rescued boats. 

Whitewater paddling is traditionally a 
Spring event with races scheduled to 
coincide with the melting snów runoffs. 
With each above-freezing day, the high 
mountain gorges fili with foaming, icy 
water that tumbles down over cliffs and 
rocky ravines and on into bigger brooks, 
lining the mountainsides with silver rib- 
bons in the weak spring sunlight. These 
streams thread steep, narrow wilderness 
valleys, gathering morę water force with 
each downward plunge. 

When the brooks reach a morę level 
terrain the velocity of the water is still 
very strong. Many low-lying areas in the 
valleys flood every Spring and after hard 
rains. Sections of the rivers, that are con- 
tained between steep banks, have greater 
gradients creating heavier flows. Usually 
the river bed is strewn with big rocks and 
boulders and has curves, bends, pitches, 
chutes, haystacks, eddies and souse 
holes. These are the conditions that make 
a whitewater paddler's world. Although 
some rivers can be navigated through the 
Summer and Fali and a few are controlled 
by water releases from regulated up- 
stream dams, most streams are the fullest 
during the Spring runoff. 

Real paddling enthusiasts, looking for 
a challenging course, do not expect very 
warm weather. By the time the coun- 
tryside is growing green, the water is 
slack and currents are mild. This is good 
for river cruising, but not for the thrill of 
whitewater. As soon as April has un- 
locked the snowy peaks of the mountains 
and most of the ice has been washed from 
the upland rivers, the rush of the wild 
water sounds in the ears of those tuned to 
the feel of paddle and turbulent water. 

The slalom race during Sunday in 
Johnson was held on a section of the river 
about a mile north of town that passes 
under the covered bridge. The course 
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A two-man kayak veers aioay from a protruding rock in a course where obstacles and chilly water present equal dangers. 


started just behind an old mili on some 
huge fiat rocks that stretched into the 
river narrowing the stream to just a few 
boiling feet. About twenty gates, each 
consisting of two poles, 4 feet apart, sus- 
pended vertically over the water, were 
hung over the quarter mile course. 

Almost the entire course could be seen 
from the covered bridge and spectators 
huddled together at either end of the 
bridge, along the road, against the banks 
and on the mili roof to cheer on their 
favorites. Some followed the action up 
and down the steep, slippery banks. 
Bright yellows, reds and oranges of 
down-filled ski parkas dotted each group 
and complemented the pastel colors of 
the kayaks and canoes. 

The sun shone only briefly early before 
the race had begun. Its warmth was di- 
luted by the leafless trees and long 
shadows of the steep hills. Soon heavy 
clouds darkened the midmorning and 
snów sprinkled down. Yet spirits were 
high, excitement was keen. The course 
was tight with gates set close together in 
the narrow river. The larger, two-man 
canoes found the race morę difficult and 
there were frecjuent dumps into the frigid 


water. These participants, including oc- 
casional father and daughter teams, were 
undaunted and climbed out of the rush- 
ing river — completely soaked — to hike 
back upstream for a second run. 

Whether the boaters felt they had con- 
quered the whitewater, or had merely 
been carried on the whim of the Spring 
river waters, the awarding of the prizes 
and ribbons at the end of the weekend 
was indeed a warrn celebration. 

May's weather is predominately mild- 
er, although it too, can offer surprise 
with occasional snów and freezes. I have 
seen snów on Memoriał Day. But the 
promise of Summer is always there. Back 
roads really do dry up, buds open, wild 
flowers sprinkle the hardwood forest, 
yellows and greens tinge the mountain- 
sides and streams slow their torrential 
tumbling. 

This is the way it is in Jamaica, Ver- 
mont through which the West River 
flows on its southeasterly journey to the 
Connecticut on Vermont's eastern bor- 
der. A whitewater slalom is held about 
the second weekend in May each year. 
For many years this race has been the site 


of the national kayak and canoe whitewa¬ 
ter championships. It has drawn a lot of 
interest and many people come to see 
what whitewater racing is all about. 

The water flow (measured by cubic feet 
of water passing a given point per second 
— cfs) is controlled by the Bali Mountain 
dam upstream near Bondville. The water 
release, starting the day before the race, 
programmed anywhere from 1,500 to 
3,000 cfs, depending on the degree of 
difficulty desired for the race. 

The slalom gates are then set to take 
advantage of the flow patterns of the 
river. It will require the participants to be 
able to maneuver their boats across cur- 
rents, through strong eddies and move 
both upstream and down in forward and 
reverse positions. Each race is timed and 
has penalty points for touching or miss- 
ing gates. Each set of gates has a gate 
keeper who marks down all penalties in- 
curred. Even the race competitors volun- 
teer to help during the classes of the races 
in which they would not be participating. 

Although the West River Slalom is an 
important whitewater race nationally, it 
is also a family affair. Jamaica has a popu¬ 
lar state park with camp sites arranged 
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attractively throughout several acres of 
pines along the river. Many families have 
seasoned members of whitewater racing 
teams and usually some youngsters just 
beginning. Sometimes the entire family 
either races a kayak, a single-man canoe, 
or doubles up to form a two-man canoe 
team. Many times one or two family 
members help officials with the task of 
administering a whitewater race. 

Whether the day has been warm and 
sunny or cool with rain, and whether the 
leaves are partially out dotting the river 
bank with green or still in tiny buds, still 
the nights are cold in mid-May. Every- 
body comes prepared to bundle up in 
Winter clothes and stay close to their 
camp fire to dry out after the race. 

Later, on Saturday nights, after a tur- 
key supper in the Jamaica town hall, 
there are movies of other whitewater 


races, talk of the day on the river, and 
discussions of what tomorrow will bring 
as groups sit around campfires. The frog 
peepers mingle with children's voices 
as the camp sites quiet in the May night. 

Nerves may be tense near the start of a 
morning's race and the demand for tech- 
nical skill may be considerable, but the 
generał feeling of fellowship and a shar- 
ing of responsibilities is strong. The an- 
nual gathering at Jamaica is a happy one 
that greets Spring amiably, no matter 
what garb the season may be wearing. 

By late May or early June, depending 
on the year, most of the Vermont rivers 
are placid and meandering. Still the gen- 
tle early green and apple blossoms linger 
along the river banks. At last nature's 
promise of Summer weather is secure. 

I followed a boat builder, Jim Henry, 


his wife, Kay and their little daughter as 
they took a leisurely paddle down a sec- 
tion of the Mad River below Moretown, 
Vt. They glided on the slow-moving river 
with only a few riffles and pools. Their 
yellow canoe wound past plowed fields, 
Iow hanging willow trees and apple or- 
chards in fuli bloom. Wrens tittered in the 
brush piles left by higher spring waters 
and red-winged blackbirds sang raspy 
songs from reedy places. 

Jim and Kay enjoyed this phase of 
Spring after racing open canoes through 
foaming, boulder-strewn rivers in icy 
waters for the previous eight weeks of 
spring rivers. But I am surę as soon as rap- 
ids come next year, all the whitewater 
boaters will be out to challenge the tu- 
multous waters of Vermont's Spring 
rivers. It's the cali of wild water that few 
of this hardy group can resist. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


The eminent historian, scholar, contributing editor and Ver- 
mont trivialist Charles T. Morrissey madę a blunder in the last 
issue of this magazine that would have caused men of lesser 
stature to blush right down to their socks. In "A Veritable Vol- 
ley of Vermontese" (Winter, 1975), Morrissey was making ver- 
bal connections with Vermont place-names. It went like this (for 
those of you who missed it): Where would you find the chauf- 
feur of a la te, famous radio comedian? Answer: Rochester. 
Where would a fool go for a swim? Sucker Pond. Things like that. 

But at one utterly regrettable point, Morrissey asked: "Where 
should Bosworth search for his idol?" And he promptly an- 
swered: Johnson. While that particular gaffe got by a whole 
roomful of editors, proofreaders and other nit-pickers, it didn't 
get past any of the readers who boast even the most rudimen- 
tary knowledge of English literaturę. "Who," they asked, with 
understandable incredulity, "is Bosworth ? Didn't Morrissey 
mean Boswell ?" 

And of course Boswell is precisely what Morrissey meant to 
write. Johnson and Boswell go together. Bosworth is someone 
else entirely. So did scholar and historian Morrissey blush to his 
socks when confronted with his outrageous slip? Of course not. 
Instead, he promptly suggested that Vermont Life inaugurate an 
annual "Bosworth Award" to be presented each year to the 
newspaper or magazine that makes the most colossal, bone- 
headed, single-word error imaginable. 

We hereby announce the establishment of such an award, but 
in all fairness we feel it should be entitled "The Morrissey- 
Bosworth Memoriał Award." We are the winners this year, and 
look forward to other entries in the futurę. 

Vermont's participation in America's ballyhooed birthday bash 
will be outlined in this magazine's next issue, but it's not too 
early to blow the whistle on the major Bicentennial project — a 
rejuvenated steam train. The linę is scheduled for operation dur- 
ing the Summer and Fali, this year and next, and will pass 
through some of Vermont's most beautiful countryside. Among 
the towns and cities along the way are Burlington, Middlebury, 
Rutland, Arlington, Manchester and Bennington. For informa- 
tion on departure times and specific routes, write: Bicentennial 
Steam Train, Vermont Development Agency, Montpelier, Vt. 
05602. 

We have wondered recently about some of those television 
commercials which push one product by specifically naming its 
competitors. The subject of the commercial is then declared 
superior (tastier, harder working, longer lasting or whatever) 
and the competitors — by inference if not explicit testimony — 
are handed the inferior status. They might be getting away with 
that kind of commercial in some areas, but when they tried it 
with a Vermont product as the competition, they found nothing 
less than the State Attorney GeneraFs office looking down their 


cue cards. It's the case of Golden Griddle Syrup vs the pure 
Vermont mapie variety. 

Golden Griddle, a product of Best Foods of New Jersey, has 
recently been running two commercials photographed in New- 
fane, Vt. in which four residents cheerfully proclaim they prefer 
the predominantly non-maple product over pure Vermont 
mapie syrup. That, says Asst. Attorney General Benson Scotch 
representing the Vermont Department of Agriculture, has got to 
stop. Scotch contends that the commercial gives the impression 
that everyone in Newfane prefers Golden Griddle over the real 
thing. "We believe the survey taken by Golden Griddle does 
not fairly and accurately represent the view and opinions of the 
subject population," Scotch says. He added that of Newfane's 
1,000 residents, only 223 were queried and only between 51 and 
64 percent preferred the New Jersey syrup. 

It might also be pointed out — as Noel Perrin did so persua- 
sively in a Spring, 1973 Post Boy essay — that mapie syrup 
comes in a variety of strengths and flavors: Fancy for the palest 
and mildest flavored syrup (and the most expensive), A for 
syrup which is darker and slightly morę flavorful and B for 
syrup which is still darker and has still morę flavor. The Golden 
Griddle people never said which natural syrup they were test- 
ing against their brand, but if in fact it were Fancy, the chances 
are that people preferring a bit of bite on their pancakes would 
prefer a liquid composed chiefly of flavored sugar, dextrose and 
corn syrup. Perrin wrote three years ago something that is 
worth repeating: the present grading system simply makes no 
sense today. It suggests that the lightest run of mapie syrup is 
the best — which, as suggested by Frank Lieberman's look at 
the flavorful enhancer (page 56), is not necessarily the case. 

In the mean time, Best Foods has agreed to withdraw the 
offending Golden Griddle commercial. "But we feel the damage 
is already done and it's not enough to just withdraw the ads," 
says Scotch. "We want folks out there to know that people in 
Newfane don't all prefer Golden Griddle." 

We couldn't put this issue of 
Vermont Life to bed without in- 
cluding a picture of Devona Bus- 
siere — the ebullient and tireless 
Miss "B" whose efforts have 
earned her praise from through- 
out the State, a Governor's 
Award of Merit, and a week- 
long, outdoor environmental 
program that makes her Ran- 
dolph students the envy of their 
peers. (See R.O.P.E., page 34.) 
She could be saying a number 
of things in the photograph 
at left, but what she's probably 
saying is: "Let's go!" That sort of 
sums up her attitude. 

When your faithful Post Boy was toiling as a freelance writer 
not so many years ago, Wilbur Eastman, Jr. was my publisher, 
heading up the Trade Division of Prentice Hall Inc., and Walter 
Hard, Jr. was editor of Vermont Life. Today, Eastman has "re- 
tired" to his home in Groton where he is as busy as ever, as a 
freelance writer (author of "The Bugbees of Eel Pot Ledges," 
Summer 1975) and his newest book is The Canning, Freezing, 
Curing and Smoking of Meat, Fish and Garnę published by Garden 
Way Publishing of Charlotte, Vt. And who is editorial director 
of Garden Way? He is the aforementioned Walter Hard, Jr. who 
"retired" from these pages three years ago. The roles are getting 
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switched, it seems, but in this case, the faces are remaining 
essentially the same. EastmaiTs book, incidentally, is just what 
the name implies: a comprehensive, pragmatic, easy-to-follow 
guide for making the most of a hunter's quarry, an angler's 
catch or a bargain at the butcher's shop. 



If you came upon this long, narrow building out in the middle 
of woodland outside of Corinth, what would you think it was 
. . . or used to be? A henhouse? Bunkhouse? Six-car garage? 
How about a bowling alley? (Everyone who guessed bowling 
alley can move six paces forward.) 

The somewhat sagging, narrow structure is all that is left of 
Maplewood — a resort which once attracted guests from all over 
the country. The accompanying hotel, which had 42 rooms and 
a ballroom for dancing was destroyed by fire in 1958. Its outdoor 
swimming pool is now all but covered over with weeds and 
erosion. Only the bowling alley remains intact, serving as a 
shelter to animals and a reminder of days past. 

When the United States Congress created the Eastern Wilder- 
ness Act of 1975, designating — among others — two wilder- 
ness areas in Vermont, no one could really anticipate that an act 
created in a spirit of environmental conservation would be seen 
by some as an attack on the free enterprise system. But that's 
exactly how the act is seen by residents whose private land is 
included in the Bristol Cliffs Wilderness Area (see Vermont Life, 
Autumn 1975), and theirs is not an objection that lacks validity. 

While the newly formed Bristol Cliffs Wilderness Land- 
owners' Association favors conservation and preservation of 
wilderness areas, they strongly object to some of the Controls 
and regulations which now are in effect over their privately- 
owned land. Calling the Wilderness Act which affects their 
property "an act of confiscation," the group is fighting for new 
boundaries for the Bristol Cliffs area which will exclude 
privately-owned property. Because of the original spirit of the 
Act, it is likely that the land-owners will win some kind of 
compromise in their battle. The Vermont Congressional delega- 
tion has indicated that it never intended to deprive citizens of 
their private property rights. Their next job is to convince their 
colleagues of the same. 

Although the International Olympics have yet to choose a 
Vermont site for its quadrennial staging, one little valley com- 
munity in Vermont has a distinct Olympic flavor. Beth Perkins, 
Tad Coffin and Denny Emerson, all of South Strafford, are all 
members of the United States Equestrian Team. 

Edith Joslin of our subscription department may have set a bit 
of a record last Fali — at least a record for people who toil at this 
particular magazine. She went swimming in a pond that is 
situated on her property. The datę was November 9th. The 


water was cold. Mrs. Joslin is brave. "But there was a hot tub of 
water waiting for me when I got back to the house," she ex- 
plained. Which is probably better than no explanation at all. 

Vermont Academy, an independent school in Saxtons River, is 
marking its centennial year by returning to the practice of ad- 
mitting girls (it has been boys only for the past four decades). 
Founded by the Vermont Baptists in 1876 to provide an educa- 
tion for young men and women beyond the grammar school 
level, it has been non-denominational for many years and 
shines with educational innovation. 

All new students at the school, accompanied by faculty mem¬ 
bers and selected returning students, are divided into smali 
groups and hike the Long Trail as an orientation course before 
opening of the school proper in the Fali. The late James P. 
Taylor, founder of the Long Trail, was an assistant headmaster 
at Vermont Academy early in this century and present-day stu¬ 
dents appropriately and literally follow in his footsteps as the 
school enters its second hundred years. 

We wondered aloud a few issues back on this page how in 
heaven's name Ryegate's Ticklenaked Pond ever got its name. 
We've sińce received several answers, and sińce they all gener- 
ally agree with each other, we are now reluctantly willing to 
vouch for their authenticity. Evidently "tee kel nekid" (from 
which Ticklenaked can be very reasonably derived) is a Scottish 
word for a sheep's corral or pen. Ryegate had some early Scotch 
settlers and those people raised sheep. It's entirely plausible, 
say our unpaid informants, that the pond is surrounded by a 
meadow which once detained sheep. (There are other explana- 
tions for the pond's name which we prefer substantially morę 
than the one printed above. But space, sense and a semblance of 
good taste prevent us from repeating them here.) ofr 
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With this issue, we welcome the return of 
our friend in Pomfret and his storę oj Vermont recipes, 
some old, most new. And in Springtime what could be morę 
fitting than to talk about 


MAPLE SYRUP 


Written and Photographed b\j Frank Lieberman 


C ome late March, early April, our friend in Pomfret is often 
amused by the antics of the red squirrels as they twist and 
tum on the branches of the mapie tree outside his kitchen win- 
dow, catching the first drips of sap as it wells from breaks in the 
bark. 

"Can't understand why they bother," says our friend, 'Tve 
tried the stuff and it's tasteless, virtually tasteless." He frowned 
and shook his head. "How on earth do you suppose the In- 
dians, or anyone else for that matter, ever got the notion there 
was such flavor and sweetness in that insipid liquid? Further- 
more, how could they know, or why would they think, that it 
could be boiled and evaporated to make syrup and sugar? 
Wouldn't you suppose they'd have gotten just a wee bit dis- 
couraged when they found it took over 40 pails to make just 
one smali pail of syrup? I should think they'd have said for- 
get it, or whatever the Indian words are to that effect. I tell you 
it's one of life's major mysteries!" 

Be that as it may, our friend happily accepts the aboriginal 
discovery and delights in subsequent improvements in pro- 
duction of the delectable stuff. He is, however, a bit heretical 
when it comes to his favorite syrup. 

As many of his readers from the past know, Vermont mapie 
syrup is graded by taste and color. There are four grades: palest 
and most delicate is Fancy; somewhat darker and slightly 
stronger is Grade A; then comes Grade B, very dark and strong. 
The latter is frowned upon by most Vermonters, who prefer 
Fancy or Grade A, but our friend, resident of the State for a 
mere 25 years, frankly admits to an outlanderis taste 
and likes a blend of A and B. Grade C? That's what's sold to 
flavor tobacco and such. 

As far as most Vermonters are concerned, mapie syrup gets 
poured on pancakes, but our friend often uses it instead of 
sugar to give an unusual flavor in cooking. He suggests trying 
it sometime in glazing a ham, or adding a spoonful to a pan 
of braising carrots. And what do you think our early chums 
used in making Indian Pudding — molasses? Not on your life. 
They used good strong mapie syrup and so does our friend in 
Pomfret! As he has done in the following four recipes which he 
has devised when, from time to time, he notes a hankering for 
a sweet. The finał recipe was given him by Sarah Laughlin, a 
dear friend and splendid cook. It is totally delicious, chock fuli 
of health-giving goodies, unbelievably easy to make and highly 
recommended. 

POMFRET PANCAKES (makes 12 seven-inch cakes) 

3 /4 cup milk V* tspn salt 

V4 cup water 3 Tbspn mapie syrup 

2 eggs 3 A cup all purpose flour 

Mix dry ingredients in bowl; beat eggs well, then add to other 


liquids. Make well in flour, beat in liquid until smooth. Or, put 
ingredients into blender in order listed, mix at high speed until 
smooth. Chill 2 hours or longer. Meanwhile make 

Mapie Walnut Filling 

2 tspn cornstarch 2 egg yolks , beaten 

Vi cup mapie syrup pinch salt 

2 Tbspn but ter cup toasted chopped walnuts 

whipped cream (opt) 

Mix cornstarch with 2 Tbspn cold water. Blend into syrup, 
butter and pinch of salt in top of double boiler that is touch- 
ing boiling water in bottom half. Stir and cook 5 minutes, re- 
duce heat to gentle boil, cover and cook 10 minutes morę with- 
out stirring. Remove from heat, beat into egg yolks, pour this 
back into top of double boiler, stir and cook 3 to 5 minutes morę 
until quite thick. Cool it. 

While filling cools fry pancakes in butter. Keep them warm in 
very slow oven. When all are cooked, cover bottom of pan with 
syrup, soak pancakes in syrup, remove to the warming piąte, 
spoon on filling, add sprinkling of walnuts, roli the cakes and 
serve as is or topped with whipped cream and a half walnut in 
the middle for decoration. 

JELLIED APPLES (serves 4) 

2 large, bard, cooking apples* 2 oz unflaoored gelatine 

2 cups water 2 oz semi-sweet chocolate 

2 cups mapie syrup 4 slices wbite bread 

1 clove 1 tspn instant coffee 

* also delicious with ripe pears or peaches. 

Peel and halve apples, take out stem and beard at base. Scoop 
out seeds, leaving a nice hollow. Put into close fitting pan, fiat 
side down, with water, syrup and clove. Cover pot, bring to 
slow boil, uncover and simmer, do not boil, about 8 minutes, 
or until apples are just soft enough to push a fork in. Drain and 
chill. 

Use poaching syrup, plus the instant coffee, to make gelatine. 
There should be 3 3 A cups liquid. Add water if needed. 

In individual molds as near size of apple as possible, pour 
V4inch of gelatine. Chill, and when firm place apple, fiat side 
up, in center, add gelatine to just below top of apple. Chill 
again. Cut bread into rounds slightly smaller than the mold, 
brown both sides in butter, like a crouton. Drain and cool on 
paper bag. 

Rough grate chocolate, sprinkle oz on each apple, top with 
croutoned bread, add gelatine just to cover and back in the 'frig 
it goes until serving time. Unmold and serve as is, or gussie it 
up with a shot of whipped cream. Lots of calories but terribly 
health giving! 
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MAPLE CUSTARD FLOAT (serves 4) 

OVEN AT 325° 

1 cup milk 4 Tbspn mapie syrup 

2 eggs grałed nutmeg 

4 6-oz baking cups 

Beat milk and eggs well. Butter baking cups. Put 1 Tbspn ma¬ 
pie syrup in each, pour in custard to within approximately X U 
inch of top and sprinkle with nutmeg. Put filled cups into large 
pan with Vi inch of cold water. Bakę in upper part of oven 1 
hour or morę, until knife inserted in middle comes out clean. 

Cool, serve as is or embellish with nuts, whipped cream or 
whatever you fancy. 

APPLE PIE, BRULEE 

1 cup heavy cream 9-inch pie crust shell 

2 large eggs 5 or 6 tarł apples 

4 Tbspn mapie syrup dark brozon sugar 

Heat cream in top of double boiler, not touching water. Beat 
eggs. Gradually pour hot cream in eggs while beating. Return to 
top of double boiler, stir and heat until thick enough to coat 
spoon heavily. (Don't let it get to look like scrambled egg!) Pour 
into chilled bowl, beat in syrup. Cool, then refrigerate 2 hours 
or morę. 

While custard is cooling make, bakę, and cool a 9-inch pie 
crust shell. Peel, core and slice apples into rather smali bits, 
enough to fili the crust about 2 /3 fuli. Put them in an open pan 
with 3 or 4 Tablespoons of syrup and one of water, stir them 
around to coat well and cook briefly, until just tender. Drain, 
cool and chill. 


Sarah's Supertorte, concocted by 

Sarah Laughlin is as good as it is delicious. 


Spread apples evenly in baked crust, smooth the custard over 
the apples, add a Vs inch sprinkling of dark brown sugar fairly 
evenly over the custard and brown under broiler a minutę or 
two. Gwe this your total attention, turning the pie around every 
30 seconds if your broiler heats unevenly; the sugar should melt 
but don't let it burn, which it will promptly do if not watched. 

SARAH'S SUPERTORTE (serves 2 or morę) 

OVEN AT 350° 

1V4 cup grated carrots cup mapie syrup 

Vi Ib ground almonds filling (see below) 

6 eggs , separated 1 cup heavy cream 

2 nine-inch cake pans 

In large mixing bowl beat egg whites until stiff, then in small- 
er bowl beat yolks until thick, add syrup last. Mix grated carrots 
and coarsely ground nuts, fold into egg yolks, then into stiffly 
beaten whites. Grease pans well, linę bottoms with waxed 
paper cut to fit, otherwise cake will stick. 

Pour half the batter in each pan, bakę in top part of oven 30 
minutes. Let cool slightly, then slide knife around sides of one 
of the halves and turn out onto serving piąte. Remove waxed 
paper. 

Whip the cream. Spread the freed torte with same filling used 
for Pomfret Pancakes or, even better, this firmer 

Mapie Filling 

2 cups confectioner's sugar Vi tspn salt 

2 Tbspn soft margarine 2 Tbspn heavy cream 

4 Tbspn mapie syrup 

Blend margarine, sugar and salt, add syrup and cream, mix 
well until smooth and easy to spread. Top with second torte 
half, remove paper, spread with whipped cream, decorate with 
very thin sliced carrots or halved walnuts. 
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A common experience nowadays tells 
us that "wood is our only renewa- 
ble resource." But the American Elm, a 
celebrated part of the green that wreaths 
the towns and villages of Vermont in 
summer, now all too often turns from 
Spring green to premature yellow, its 
leaves wilting and drooping, soon to be- 
come one morę gray skeleton starkly 
punctuating the landscape. It's the result 
of a disease — the rapidly spreading 
Dutch Elm disease — and many feel help- 
less in its grim march through the coun- 
tryside. Like Longfellow's leafy chestnut 
in "The Village Blacksmith," the Ameri¬ 
can Elm may be on its way to being an 
extinct species, found only in scattered 
poems and pictures of an earlier time. 

But then there is a young woman 
named Susan Morse and she is one per¬ 
son who rejects this picture of the elms of 
Vermont destined to be ravaged by dis¬ 
ease. Her Project Elm, a determined ef- 
fort to save the species, is as energetic 
and unflagging as her habitual eight-mile 
run from her Williston home to the Uni- 
versity campus in Burlington. These 
miles just warm her up for a work day 
that includes teaching a course in dra- 
matic literaturę, completing her thesis on 
King Lear and directing, recruiting and 
generating interest for her faculty and 
student-involved Project Elm. Recently a 
neighbor described Susan as "that girl 
who runs, teaches Shakespeare and 
saves trees." A scholarly hamadryad, 
perhaps, but with calluses. 

In a way it was progress, the twentieth 
century kind, when recently a great 
many towering elms fell to make way for 
the University traffic jughandle. "They 
were all going to die sooner or later any- 
way," was the rationalization. "Might as 
well make it sooner." To Susan, having 
just returned from the elm-shaded cam¬ 
pus at Dartmouth College and optimistic 
about elm survival after seeing the im- 
pressive work of the Harrisville, New 
Hampshire Elm Institute, the newly 
cleared area looked very much to her like 
a defoliation zonę. It takes no particular 
ecological sensitivity to regret the sudden 
alteration of a familiar landscape. Susan's 
recoil precipitated a decision — to give 
Vermont's elms a chance to live out their 
potential 300 years, beginning realisti- 
cally with the 30 elms still standing at the 
UVM campus. She began by appealing 
for volunteers in a letter to the student 
newspaper, the Yermont Cynie : "It is our 
last chance to preserve these elms and all 
they have contributed to our environ- 
ment ... to discover what 'Progress' can 
truły mean." Project Elm, the organiza- 
tion that resulted from Susan's initiative 


Susan Morse 
and her 
‘Project Elm’ 

Written by Mary Jane Dickerson 
and Joan Strausbaugh Chase 
Photographs by Sanders Milens 
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Susan Morse is a dedicated runner, and is pictured here on a run through woods near her home. 


(with the help of Bill and Annę Phair of 
the Harvard Elm Project who designed 
the applicating equipment being used at 
UVM), now gets its own favorable ar- 
ticles in local newspapers and regular 
coverage of its activities by radio and 
television stations. 

Nevertheless, it was a sobering 
thought that up to this time most people 
had really given up on the siekły and 
dying elm. Some even suggested that the 
seemingly inevitable departure was good 
riddance. Another faction would main- 
tain: "It's no use for lumber. You can't 
work it effectively. And it's not much for 
firewood either . . . it tears up your 
chainsaw. You can't really Split it even 
when it's thirty belo w. And if you do get 
it split and cut up, it's got to season a 
couple of years before it will bum." 
Others will squint up dubiously at the 
elms in their yards — even the healthy 
ones — anticipating their impending 
deaths and the high cost of removal. The 
city of Burlington has to make a special 
allocation of its tax funds to cut down and 
haul away elms. Even in the face of such 
a dismal prognosis, Project Elm deter- 
mined to attract attention to the reality of 
elm survival and to the desirability of the 
renewal of wood as a resource of beauty 


as well as a utility. 

So far, saving the campus elms has cost 
the University of Vermont and Project 
Elm about $10,000. "Have you bought 
your Project Elm button yet?" Susan asks 
friends and strangers with the persever- 
ance of an evangelical believer. "It's hard 
to keep pushing these buttons," she later 
admits ruefully. The tribulations of the 
salesperson are both legion and legend- 
ary. But Susan Morse feels no expense 
can be spared to prevent the campus 
from being a wasteland for the elm bark 
beetle. The beetle itself is a vector — a car- 
rier — and that's what it does as a link in 
the chain of disease that spreads the real 
villain of Dutch Elm Disease -— the fun- 
gus ceratocystis ulmi. Ali dead elm wood 
must be removed from both the trees and 
the ground, for this is where the elm 
bark beetles lay their eggs. These breed- 
ing mines must be painstakingly erad- 
icated. If the beetle eggs are laid and then 
hatch in contaminated wood, the young 
beetles will carry the fungus spores. As 
they feed in new elm branches and as 
they breed, the beetles pass the fungus 
to the tree and on to fellow beetles. 

Elm sanitation, in common with most 
clean up jobs, is prosaic, but underlies 
any effective measures against the on- 


slaught of Dutch Elm Disease. This viru- 
lent fungus was shipped from Europę to 
the United States in the Twenties, con- 
cealed in burled elm logs imported for 
furniture veneer. Since then, like the pe- 
rennial Winter fiu, the disease has done 
nothing but spread misery. Some elms 
still flourish with an apparent immunity, 
and botanists in several institutes are 
carefully searching for genetic and Chem¬ 
ical Solutions to the disease before these 
trees are stricken. In the meantime, sani¬ 
tation works as an effective holding ac- 
tion to control the fungus by controlling 
the beetle. In addition, a fertilizing pro¬ 
gram strengthens the trees' resistance to 
the disease. Project Elm has also com- 
pleted "Vapam treatments" which sever 
underground root grafts that often 
spread the contamination. Ali this 
meticulous attention to detail — the prun- 
ing, feeding, root severing — might ap- 
pear as tedious and duli as the exhaustive 
labor of last year's vegetable canning. But 
is just as necessary for present-day 
sustenance. 

The leaves of an elm afflicted with 
Dutch Elm Disease first yellow and dry 
out, and, under the bark, the wood 
shows warning brown streaks. The fun¬ 
gus has clogged the water-carrying ves- 
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sles of the tree, and, in effect, is smother- 
ing it to death. This follows usually in one 
or two years. This Spring, Project Elm 
has arranged for injections of the experi- 
mental Dupont "BLP," a solublized Ben- 
late fungicide which inhibits spore de- 
velopment of the fungus. Ali the work and 
the publicity — button sales, garden show 
exhibits, slide presentations — have de- 
manded cooperation and enthusiasm. The 
fact that Dr. Richard Campana, aneminent 
Dutch Elm Disease specialist from Maine, 
has come to observe Project Elm's work 
attests that the effort reaches far beyond 
the campus green. 

Characteristically, when credits are 
being passed around, Susan eagerly 
names all those people who have helped 
this project begin to make elm preserva- 
tion tangible for Vermont — Dr. Gordon 
Neilsen, Entomologist for the Extension 
Service, helped from the earliest begin- 
nings and Dr. Samuel C. Wiggans, the 
Chairman of Plant and Soil Sciences, 
could be said to have saved the project 
from defeat from very exhaustion when, 
in the fali of 1973, he set up a program 
allowing qualified students to earn 
academic credit for their supervised Proj¬ 
ect Elm labor. And these students have 
madę all the difference. Also, not much 
could have happened without the Uni- 
versity, which has added support with 
the significant appointment of Richard 
Streeter as its first Arbor Culturalist. 

If it's true that the personal lesson most 
frequently drawn from ecology, is the 
need for humility, Susan has indeed 
learned it. When her own steady work is 
praised and her breadth of interests ap- 
plauded, she listens, but she tends to 
smile inwardly, modestly. Yet her unde- 
niable physical and scholarly excellence, 
combined with her forest expertise, con- 
stantly summon acclaim for "the elm 
lady," a title she has won by acclamation. 

"You don't know what you've got till 
it's gone" has become kind of a theme 
song for Project Elm. Susan's photo- 
graphs from her multimedia show 
"Dylan and Dutch Elm Disease," already 
traveling around Vermont, illustrate the 
extravagant claim of many botanists that 
the elm is the most impressively beautiful 
plant growing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Often soaring one hundred feet, 
its gracefully architectured branches 
single out this tree from the great variety 
that also live in the region. Everywhere 
— along river banks, as hedgerows 
separating laid out squares of fields, and 
forming canopies that almost touch over- 
head along village streets — the ongoing 
loss of many thousands of elms each year 


could soon alter every familiar scene 
throughout Vermont. 

If Susan had her way, people would set 
out trees with the fervor of a Winter- 
frustrated gardener planting in the 
Spring. Project Elm has already planted 
over 400 young trees in the Chittenden 
Valley. Her collection of old, browned 
photographs showing the elm-lined av- 
enues on the campus earlier in this cen- 
tury graphically dramatize the lesson 
from the past — the risk of over depen- 
dence on a single tree. Project Elm has 
planted many other tree species, from the 
sturdy English Oak to the feathery white 
pine. 

Spring annually stirs Project Elm to 
give new life to the once-observed tradi- 
tion of Arbor Day. Several years ago, 
when Susan started her Project, she 
wondered what had happened to that 
American version of the ancient Euro- 
pean custom. In 1872, she learned, the 
State of Nebraska's citizens planted an 
amazing 1,000,000 trees on the first Arbor 
Day. Now, 1,000,000 elms alone die each 
year from Dutch Elm Disease. "Since we 
have a plenitude of special days in 
America to observe the serious and the 
absurd," she asks, "why can't we replace 
a million trees on Arbor Day?" 

If the sugar maples were to start dying 


off at the ratę of the elms, Vermont would 
lose a most valuable source of income 
through mapie products, and an increas- 
ingly significant fuel supply. But the 
aesthetic loss might be the most disas- 
trous loss of all: one need only try to im- 
agine Fali without the maple's variegated 
red and yellow hues. Project Elm is about 
survival — for the endangered elm cer- 
tainly, but no less for all of Vermont's 
magnificent array of trees. Susan Morse 
knows a towering Hemlock in the back- 
woods of Williston that stands alone in a 
young growing wood, its heavy corre- 
gated trunk rising out of a protective hill- 
side. This hemlock, like so many large old 
elms and gnarled maples, is still at work 
like an ancient river — emblematic of the 
grandeur and wonder of survival still 
linking Vermont to its primeval land- 
scape. Susan Morse and Project Elm have 
begun a revival of appreciation for the 
shade tree that may be primarily orna- 
mental, an aesthetic resource, to secure a 
futurę in which a myriad of trees, includ- 
ing the elm's unique silhouette, will con- 
tinue to soften and refresh every season. 
They will be preserved to weather hail, 
snów, sleet, and draught in Vermont's 
Northern climate where the flowePs 
bloom is all too brief and the life of trees 
too important to ignore. 


With Susan are (left to right) Chris Monahan, Project Elm student, Dick Streeter, UVM 
Physical Plant Grounds director, and Richard ]. Campana, Ph.D., plant pathologist from 
the University of Maine and a major force in Chemical testing of trees in the Northeast. 
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On Stałe Parks 
and Forests 

CÓRA CHENEY 


//T 7ermont, that's the place where they have those super 
V State parks," said a young Canadian stranger as he 
glanced at our Green Mountain license piąte in a Montreal park¬ 
ing lot. 

By chance, he was speaking to a pair of bona fide camping 
enthusiasts who over and over visit the Vermont State Parks 
and Forest Recreation Areas to tent, backpack to a lean-to, or 
spend a few days in a camping vehicle in one of the 36 camping 
areas. 

Last season brought a million users to the parks. Incredible? 
Nearly 150,000 Vermonters camped in the parks; in addition to 
that, 350,000 non-Vermonters came too. Adding to that the half 
a million day users, it comes out a whopping million who took 
advantage of the recreational opportunities that rangę from hik- 
ing and fishing and bird watching to boating and guided naturę 
walks. 

What are these parks, where, and sińce when? Director of 
State Parks Rodney Barber, who began his park career in 1957 as 
a landscape architect, has madę his artistic hand felt in the 2,106 
campsites which are set apart as individual entities no smaller 
than 40 by 40 feet and generally well screened from each other. 

"I think of a campsite as a piece of sculpture," said Barber, 
who designed many of the parks in the years before he became 
the program's chief administrator. Drawing board in hand, he 
planned sites directly on the spot to build around a rock or 
special tree, disturbing the natural area as little as possible. 

The camps, located in every county in the State, have a long 
and honorable history in conservation-conscious Vermont. Al- 
though the park system officially began when the 1929 Legisla- 
ture authorized the State Forester to accept gifts or purchase 
lands to be developed as State forest parks, the idea to put aside 
recreational camping areas came much earlier. 

In the opening years of the Twentieth century, there was a 
great movement to enjoy the outdoors, and the Green Moun¬ 
tain Club and the Long Trail, established in 1910, started a trend 
which enabled a maximum number of people to have wilder- 
ness experience with a minimal desecration of the land. That 
year M. H. Hapgood gave 118 acres in the town of Peru for State 
forest land. Shortly afterward, CameLs Hump — over one 
thousand acres of land — was given to the State by Col. Joseph 
Battell. Soon dozens of other generous environmentalists were 
adding to the forest lands where hikers and primitive campers 
could enjoy Yermont's natural beauties. The environmental 
movement certainly did not begin with the present generation. 


In 1930, when Perry Merrill became State Forester, he had the 
legislative mandate to establish camps, but there was not 
enough money to carry out that authority. However, land ac- 
quisition went ahead by gift, purchase, and tax default. Merrill 
and his Staff prepared plans aplenty for forestry, flood control, 
and recreation. When President Franklin D. Roosevelt set up 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1933, Yermont's wide- 
awake forestry department was ready; the CCC provided the 
necessary labor and money to develop forests and parks, and 
Vermont went after it. 

Initially Vermont was allotted four CCC camps, but the pro¬ 
gram worked so smoothly in the Green Mountains that 39 
camps were eventually built. When the program ended in 1942, 
the CCC had built ski trails, lean-tos, hiking paths, tent sites, 
toilet blocks, and recreation halls for their own use and public 
recreation, as well as work on extensive forest projects. The 
State Park system took over the abandoned camps and has con- 
tinued to expand them. 

Although every camp is different, they all meet the certain 
standards that cali for a seasonal resident manager (ranger), 
water, toilets, reasonably level spots for tents or vehicles, indi- 
vidual fireplaces, tables, and — in most camps — lean-tos and 
hot showers. The price is $4.00 a night for a Vermont family or 
group of five, and $5.00 a night for out of State campers, in Class 
A camps. Use of a lean-to, a rustic shelter open on one side, 
costs a dollar morę, and there is a smali fee for non-camping day 
visitors who wish to swim or fish or use other park facilities. 
Class B camps cost 50 cents less and their only difference is that 
they are not built on lakes or streams. 

Who camps, and why? Park rangers know that people camp 
for reasons as diverse as the persons who arrive on foot with a 
backpack, in broken down camping vehicles, in shining new 
trailers, or in automobiles with tents tied on top. There are 
loners who seek the wilderness opportunities at Calvin 
Coolidge State Forest, or convivial families who want to ren- 
dezvous with old friends in a series of camp sites in an open 
campground such as Lakę Elmore. 

Some people want to fish for landlocked salmon in a rented 
boat at Maidstone; others want to swim at the lifeguarded beach 
at the Groton State Forest camping areas. Others want to tie up 
in their own boats at the camping marina at Burton Island for a 
few days ashore. One thing all campers, old and young, healthy 
or handicapped, have in common: they seek the fresh air and 
natural surroundings they periodically need for spiritual survi- 
val. 

As a camping family, we have found that the best bases for 
enjoying YermonLs natural wonders are her State Parks, for the 
camps are chiefly located around such areas. To climb Mount 
Mansfield, for example, it is a comfortable afternoon hike from 
Smuggler's Notch Park in the Mansfield ski area. To become 
acąuainted with the Yermont waterfront on Lakę Champlain, 
there is a choice of six parks for overnight or day use. 

The success of the Mount Mansfield and CameLs Hump 
ranger-naturalists in 1969 led to the fastest growing project in 
the park system, the Naturę Interpretation Program. Charles 
Johnson, the State Park Naturalist sińce 1973, is an energetic 
young man with a mission to set up informative and imagina- 
tive ways to make the natural features of each park morę availa- 
ble and significant to the public. 

No funds have been appropriated for such a plan, but the 
traditional Vermont can-do spirit which permeates the Park 
Department led the administrators to cut off a bit here, shift 
personnel, double up on duties, seek volunteers, and use exist- 
ing facilities to the point that in two years the parks have ac- 
quired ten seasonal resident naturalists and now provide field 
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trips, hikes, lectures, naturę movies (furnished by the State Li- 
brary), museum naturę centers, and self-guided naturę trails, to 
some extent in nearly all of the parks. 

At Button Bay Park on Lakę Champlain a resourceful young 
couple, Douglas and Susan Westin, have set up a naturę pro¬ 
gram for the handicapped. Using a house that was deeded to the 
park at a very Iow cost, they have widened the doors to accom- 
modate wheelchairs, installed special plumbing for the elderly 
and handicapped, and built gravelled trails for wheelchairs. 
Their enthusiasm is contageous as they point out the ropę 
guided unobstructed path where blind visitors can conduct 
themselves safely into the wilderness. 

A ramp built out over the lakę allows a person in a wheelchair 
to propel himself and cast a fishing linę. 

There have even been some blind tenters. Sue Westin, a 
trained teacher, likes to bring school children to the park for 
craft programs. She has found a double use for the special 
equipment for the handicapped: blindfolding the children, she 
lets them walk the ropę guided trail to experience how others 
approach the natural world, leaving a sympathetic impression 
on young minds. 

Groton State Forest, which has seven camping areas in its 
morę than 23,000 acres, has a comprehensive joint naturę pro¬ 
gram of hiking, movies, lectures, naturę brochures, and even a 
printed history of the area prepared by the park historian and 
naturalist, Susan Antenan. 

Burton Island Park in Lakę Champlain is another park with 
unique features — a marina for boats that rangę from yachts to 
canoes. The park is reached by private boats or by a park launch 
which will transport tenter and gear for a smali fee. We arrived 
in our own canoe, complete with backpacks and puppy (pets on 
a leash are welcome at all State parks) for a few days in a lean-to. 

Naturalist Steve Antil, who has written and illustrated naturę 
booklets for Burton Island as well as several other parks, 
tirelessly conduct tours on "his" island. At Burton the smali 
museum, which was once a woodshed, has been spruced up 
and furnished with labelled specimens of local fish, rocks, 
plants, and bird life as well as an elaborate case of mounted 
birds. (At Brighton Park a similar museum provides a naturę 
booklet in French for nearby Quebec visitors.) 



It is this quality of zeal that characterizes park personnel 
throughout the system. The pay is Iow, the hours are long and 
the futurę is uncertain, but the park rangers jobs are astonish- 
ingly competitive. Typical of the older rangers is John Browne, 
at Jamaica (the system's newest complete park), who manages 
and maintains the 49-campsite park with the help of his wife 
and one other employee. His camp duties keep him on the job 
day and night during the summer months. 

"I do it for love," he explained, looking affectionately at his 
well-kept camp. "Certainly not the money. I get Social Security 
now, and my wife and I go away for the winter, so this is an 
ideał job for a retired person who loves the outdoors as we do." 

"Where do you go in the winter?" I asked. 

He laughed. "Mostly we visit State parks in other States in our 


camping trailer, but we find that nobody has parks as beautiful 
and well kept as Vermont's." 

Park managers have considerable authority but seldom have 
to exercise it. There are occasional problems with drifters slip- 
ping over the fence to use washrooms, but theft, vandalism, 
and unruly campers ar rare. (Once raccoons stole our breakfast 
groceries from a lean-to where we had carelessly left food un- 
secured overnight!) 

Economically the State parks bring in a surprising revenue. 
Estimates by park managers conclude that each camping visit to 
each campsite produces an average of $15 a day in the area, a 
considerable amount of money to help local merchants, yet the 
legislative appropriation for the parks is consistently Iow. Some 
feel that many legislators are not aware of the parks which seem 
to quietly rock along with little publicity and less controversy. 

There are several things that Vermont State Parks are not: 
they are not meccas for noisy drinking parties, all night square 
dances, oversized trailers, or people who require television sets. 
The parks have no electricity other than lighted washrooms and 
a few security lights, no trailer hookups (although there are 
dump stations in a number of the parks), no honky-tonk central 
pavilions. There is strong feeling among park employees and 
dedicated park users that they should remain that way. There 
is, in fact, a strong movement to reverse the present trend to 
allow morę wilderness camping for foot travelers. 

Although there is often discussion of adapting the camps for 
year-round use, there is little likelihood that money for expen- 
sive plumbing changes would be forthcoming. There is consid¬ 
erable informal winter use of the parks now even though all 
water is cut off after October 15, and except in rare cases the 
roads are not plowed. Hunters are free to use the lean-to's and 
the occasional pit toilets and set up their self-contained camping 
vehicles in most parks. Snowshoers, cross country skiers, and 
snowmobilers use many parks, and hardy winter tenters pack 
into some areas. There has been little abuse from these out- 
doorsmen, and the Park Department has no objection to careful 
use. Certain State parks are designated for snowmobiles, and 
local clubs or the Park Department furnishes specific informa- 
tion on the trails, which serve cross country skiers as well. 

From our point of view, the best time to use the parks is when 
they are relatively empty, early in the season between the 
official opening on May 15 to the busy Memoriał Day weekend, 
and the period from Labor Day to the end of the season. During 
the heavy use months of summer, reservations for a minimum 
of six days can be madę by writing directly to the park man¬ 
agers. The official Vermont road map lists all the state's public 
recreation areas with location and facilities, and morę informa- 
tion can be had on specific parks by writing the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Forest and Parks in Montpelier for a comprehensive 
brochure of rules, services, and highway approaches. 

Recently State Parks have held open house on Fatheris Day, 
featuring craftsmen, performing artists, and free admission to 
beaches, grounds, and all day-use areas. Instituted by Chief of 
Park Operations Robert DeForge, this has sparked a new local 
interest in the naturę programs and hiking trails and has 
pointed out some of the unusual opportunities on the doorsteps 
of many people who had never given a thought to the parks. 

That State Parks have friends there is no doubt, and perennial 
campers recognize the vacation bargain. Why not set up a 
"Friends of the Vermont State Parks" with membership for a 
minimum dollar contribution to be received at park exits from 
grateful campers? A modest sticker would be the only expense 
and would serve as an identifying badge to the donors who 
have shared the experience of Vermont's treasures in the wil¬ 
derness. c O? 
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A word or two about some of the con- 
. tributors to this issue of Vermont 
Life — some very familiar faces, and some 
new ones. Daniel Neary, who wrote 
about the various shades of green which 
mark the progress of Spring in his part of 
Vermont, took all the photographs for his 
article within walking or horseback riding 
distance from his home. One picture 
(page 29) is of that home, located outside 
Montpelier, and Neary says that if he 
could live anywhere on earth, it would be 
right there. (That view is shared by his 
wife Emily, and their daughters Carla 
and Jessica.) 

Richard Howard, who is becoming a 
frequent contributor to these pages, now 
makes his home in New York where he 
works as a free lance photographer. It 
takes little urging, however, to get him to 
drive up to these parts for a story. Clem- 
ens Kalischer, who teamed with Judith 
Edwards to present a very special piece of 
photojournalism — "Farm Wife" (page 2) 
is a professional photographer from 
Stockbridge, Mass. Edwards is a writer, 
singer, actress, teacher, mother, and lives 



'The Cider Press 


in Jeffersonville, Vt. William Claibome, 
who wrote about the asbestos miners 
who became the owners of their own 
minę (page 9) is New York/New England 
bureau chief for the Washington Post. 
Joyce Wolkomir, who teamed with 
Suzanne Opton in the article about a local 
schooFs course in living history, is a 
Montpelier free lance. 

Other contributors to this issue (which 
is perhaps a bit less verdant than some 
recent Spring offerings — but then again, 
Vermont can't turn from snów white to 
Summer sunshine without some interest- 
ing middle steps) include Hanson Car- 
roll, Vermont Life's most prolific photog¬ 
rapher ("Farmer in a Dome," page 19) 
and Clyde Smith, who is making strong 
overtures toward that title. His contribu- 
tions include "Tourin Musica" (on page 
24, written by New York free lance 


Donna Lawson); "Randolph Outdoor 
Program of Education" (page 34, by 
Calais, Vermont's Flo Hartman), and 
"Discovery Museum" (page 45, written 
by Marilyn Stout of Burlington.) This 
issue also contains the work of Vermont 
Life regular contributors Ann Day Hein- 
zerling, Sanders Milens, Córa Cheney, 
and our returning and dear Friend from 
Pomfret who occasionally shares his culi- 
nary expertise with Contributing Editor 
Frank Lieberman. 

Whether dazzling green, or muddy 
brown. Spring is the season in Vermont 
with which the late photographer John 
Vachon was most fascinated. He thought 
the annual onslaught of free-growing 
wildflowers was one of the most beauti- 
ful sights on earth and on his last assign- 
ment here, he photographed some of 
them. The Hon. George D. Aiken, recent 
dean of the U.S. Senate and now an ac- 
tive retiree at his Putney home, was one 
of the first writers to take notę of 
Vermont's wildflower treasures. He 
shares some of those thoughts with 
Vachon's photographs on page 31. c Go 
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The Official Guide 

In this year of celebration, as all America is observing its 200th 
birthday and Vermont is doubling the festivities next year by 
observing the 200th anniversary of its birth as an independent 
Republic, one book has to be singled out as an indispensable 
companion for the two-year party. 



OFFICIAL 

YERMONT 


BICENTENNIAL GUIDE 



li 


Offered by mail order exclusively through Vermont 
Life , The Official Vermont Bicentennial Guide is 
packed with articles, profiles, photographs, en- 
gravings, maps and appropriate advertising — ev- 
erything a visitor to the Green Mountain State 
might need and a would-be visitor might want. 
The Guide, published by the Countryman Press of 


Taftsville, Vt., offers valuable information on the 
who, the what, and the where of Vermont history. 
Order the Guide now with the bind-in form en- 
closed in this issue. The price is just $1.95 plus 50 
cents for postage and handling within the United 
States, and $1 for out-of-country mailing. 

Endorsed In/ the Yermont Bicentennial Commission 
























Against a Mount Ascutney background, Brownsoille children 
enjoy a gamę of kickball. Photograph by R. ]. Alzner. 






















